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WOMEN TEACHERS IN OKLAHOMA 
1820-1860 


By Ethel McMuUlan' 


INTRODUCTION 


Some pages of our American history offer no satisfaction for 
immediately the relation with the Indian people who were here 
before our arrival arrests attention. Yet the story of Christian. 
missions among the Indians is one that does give deep satisfaction, 
and should be cherished. To Oklahomans, it is of particular interest 
since we are the beneficiaries. 


The constructive work of the women teachers sent by the Protest- 
ant churches among the Southeastern Indians had become so in- 
tegrated into their better living that with the removal of these 
tribes under Government supervision from east of the Mississippi 
River, many of these devoted instructors accepted the hazards im- 
plied and cast their lot even with the transplanting. Others new in 
the work joined them. Consecrated to the aims of the task ahead, 
they came as pioneers to this western land with joy in their hearts, 
so sure were they in the hope of teaching and carrying on the art of 
Christian living. 


Satisfying results from the labors in such missions as Spring- 
place, Brainerd, and Valley Towns among the Cherokees, Elliot and 
Mayhew among the Choctaws, Monroe among the Chickasaws, and 
Asbury among the Creeks, led to the determination to carry the work 
of Christian education among the Indian people west of the Mississippi. 


Lire at Union Mission 


Union Mission among the Osage Indians, the first mission within 
the bounds of Oklahoma, was established under the auspices of the 
United Foreign Missionary Society in 1819, only two years after 


1 Ethel Brewer McMillan is Chairman of the Committee on Pioneer Women and 
Research, in Delta Kappa Gamma Society of Oklahoma, a national honorary asso- 
ciation of women teachers, which has as one of its purposes the preservation of the 
records of the pioneer women teachers in Oklahoma. This article in The Chronicles 
is contributed by Miss McMillan through her painstaking search through the his- 
torical records to find the names and something of the labors of those women who 
served as teachers in the Indian Territory from 1820 to 1860. A native of Dover, 
Mason County, Kentucky, Miss McMillan began teaching in Purcell, Oklahoma, 
soon after statehood. She came as a teacher to Culbertson School in Oklahoma City 
at its opening in 1910, and served as its principal from 1919 until her retirement in 
oak As an outstanding honor student, she graduated from Midway School for 

irls, Woodford County, Kentucky; is a graduate of the University of Oklahoma. 
and has her master’s degree from Columbia University, New York.—Ed. ‘ 
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the organization of the Society among the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches. When it was proposed to establish a station 
west of the Mississippi, the Reverend Epaphras Chapman and Job 
P. Vinall were appointed to select the site. After months of travel 
the country of the Arkansas Cherokees was reached in July of that 
year.” Here finding that the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions had already planned to establish a station in this 
poeion, they pushed on west to the Osage country now a part of Okla- 
oma. 


Under the guidance of Captain Nathaniel Pryor and some of 
the mixed blood French-Osage employees in the fur trade living at 
the Three Forks of the Arkansas, a location was chosen in this well 
favored region where the Arkansas, the Neosho and the Verdigris 
rivers unite.t Today the site of Union Mission may be found on the 
west bank of the Neosho or Grand River about seven miles southeast 
of the town of Chouteau in Mayes County.® 


This initial effort in a movement of such consequence in Okla- 
homa’s development, the success or failure of which was to influence 
the entire enterprise, justifies the presentation of interesting phases 
of the story of this first mission because it furnished something of 
the pattern for other missions and tribal boarding schools which were 
to follow in this region. It is our purpose to catch a glimpse of the 
contribution of the early women teachers of Oklahoma. Herein we 
find the first offering. 


2“On July 13, 1819, Epaphras Chapman and Job P. Vinall, after visiting Brainerd 
and making the long journey, reached the Arkansas Cherokees. Then advanced to 
junction of Poteau and Arkansas River [Ft. Smith], where a joint council was held 
with Cherokees and Osages (with) introduction most favorable. A station was 
selected as seat of Mission about 25 miles from junction of the rivers.”—Missionary 
Herald, 1821, p. 25. 

3 The plans of the American Board, under the management of the missionaries 
and their assistants, Alfred Finney, Cephas Washburn, James Orr, and Jacob Hitch- 
cock, resulted in the establishment of Dwight Mission in what is now Polk County, 
Arkansas, north of the Arkansas River. The first church services here were held 
in May, 1821, among the Arkansas Cherokees, better known in Oklahoma history 
as the Western Cherokees. These people had voluntarily migrated some years be- 
fore, from the Cherokee country east of the Mississippi to this region in Arkansas, 
and numbered about 2,000 to 2,500 in 1820. By terms of their treaty with the 
U. S. in 1828, they settled in Northeastern Oklahoma in the country later organized 
as the Cherokee Nation. The operations at Dwight Mission were suspended in 1829, 
and the mission re-established on the site of Nicksville, near present Marble City, 
in Sequoyah County, Oklahoma. Except for a period of about twenty years be- 
ginning with the War between the States, Dwight Mission continued in operation 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), until 1948.—Kd. 

4Qn their return down the Arkansas, both Cephas Washburn and Job Vinall 
were stricken with fever and had to remain at Fort Smith. Mr. Vinall died after 
a lingering illness, and Mr. Washburn made the long journey back to New York 
alone.—Ed. : 

5 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. I, p. 190. 
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Fortunately there is preserved in the Library of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society the original Journal of Union Mission in mantu- 
script from which we get the day by day life of a group of people, 
some of them strangers to each other, accustomed to the environment 
of one of the advanced cultural sections of our country, starting on a 
journey to the wilds of an unknown new land, and held together 
only by the common purpose of serving a people whose needs were 


great. 


Highly important to this accomplishment was the need to 
develop and sustain wholesome relations among themselves under 
privations no one could have foreseen, for buildings had to be erected 
with but few of the simplest tools, food provided and prepared by 
no one but themselves and all other common place necessities re- 
spected, meanwhile vigorously laboring for acceptance by this un- 
known people, the Osages. 


The next spring, April, 1820, saw the company of twenty-one 
carefully selected persons who were to man this first mission to be 
established in Oklahoma gathered in New York City for several 
days of inspirational services and the ingathering of generous dona- 
tions and supplies. It was indeed appropriate that pause should 
here be made for this was the inauguration of the movement for the 
cultural development of a State whose potentialities were perhaps 
vaguely sensed. There is something of a prophetic nature in this 
record of one of the members who later wrote, ‘‘We have increasing 
evidence that the mission is about to excite a general interest in the 
churches, and needs to be only distinctly known to receive the sup- 


port of all the friends of Zion in the region through which we have 
passed. ’’? 


On April 20th, the journey began by way of Philadelphia and 
overland to Pittsburgh where the embarkation was made in two 
keel boats propelled by oarsmen. Stops were made along the Ohio 
where hospitality and generous support were poured out. The 
Mississippi River was reached with a sense of well-being and 
there were no Serious difficulties until in the vicinity of Memphis, 
where the White River had to be entered in order to get into the 
Arkansas as the only means of reaching the destination. In early 
summer, low water with the oarsmen pulling up-stream retarded 
progress, Muddy river water had to be used for drinking water, and 
mosquitoes infested the adjacent swamps, so that a virulent form of 


8 Missionary Herald, 1821, p. 25. 
T Union Mission Journal, a 9. 
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malaria soon wrought havoc.’ After seventeen days of suffering 
Dolly E. Hoyt’s life was over. Four days later the stricken travelers 
landed at Little Rock. The next day Susan Lines died.? 


With all members of the party in such low state of health nothing 
remained but to stay in Little Rock and await recovery. Some of 
the men went on ahead and arrived at the chosen site on the west 
side of Grand River in November, 1820, where they began the work 
of felling trees in the forest and building. By mid-December it 
was judged sensible for the rest of the party to re-embark on the 
Arkansas in the faithful keel-boats. All went well for a time but 
shoals appeared and there was no chance to row until the water 
deepened, so mooring was made in as sheltered a harbor as could be 
found and a dreary month endured before sufficient rise in the 
Stream allowed the completion of the now forlorn journey which 
had begun so auspiciously. In the journal is recorded in meager 
words their arrival at the station site on ‘‘Lord’s Day February 18, 
1821,’’ eloquent in under statement.!® 


There must have been ready a building of some sort for we 
find that on March 10th, there is much rejoicing over having moved 
into their new cabins. By May, a boat load of supplies from 
Cincinnati was landed, including a quantity of clothing for Indian 
children, from the Union Mission Society of Philadelphia in which 


8 Members of Mission: Rev. Wm. F. Vaill, North Guilford, Conn.; Rev. Epaph- 
ras Chapman, East Haddom, Conn.; Dr. Marcus Palmer, Greenwich, Conn.; Stephen 
Fuller, Farmer, East Haddom, Conn.; Abraham Redfield, carpenter, Orange Co., 
N. Y.; John Milton Spaulding, stone-cutter, Colchester, Conn.; Wm. C. Requa, 
farmer, and teacher, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Alexander Woodruff, blacksmith, Newark, 
N. Y.; George Requa, farmer and teacher, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Mrs. Arsenath Vaill, 
wife of Rey. Vaill, Mrs. Hannah E. M. Chapman, wife of Rev. Chapman; Miss Susan 
Lines, Reading, Conn.; Miss Eliza Cleaver, Litchfield, Conn.; Miss Clarissa John- 
son, Colchester, Conn.; Miss Mary Foster, New York; Miss Dolly E. Hoyt, Danbury, 
Conn.; and Miss Phoebe Beach, Newburgh, N. Y.—Missionary Herald, 1821, p. 25. 

9 Union Mission Journal, p. 25, gives this record: 

“We have in her life a bright example. Her activity and zeal, her rational piety, 
her ardent friendship, her devotedness to Christ, endeared her to our souls. This 
morning about 11 o’clock we interred her precious remains on the bank of the 
river in as eligible a situation as we could find and with Christian decency... . 
For the information of the passing stranger whose eye might chance to fall on this 
little hillock and enquire, ‘Whose grave is this?’ we left the following inscription: 

‘Dolly E. Hoyt 
Member of Union Mission 
Age 23, A. D. 1820 (July 21).’” 
In the same record we find: “What excellency is removed from the earth in 
“the death of Sister Hoyt and Sister Lines! They were eminently qualified for mis- 
sion work and we trusted that God had sent them thither to labor for the perish- 
me Indians. .... . Wea 

The Missionary Herald of 1821, p. 26, also notes that, “The two young women 
who were removed so early from their disinterested labor possessed the most ex- 
cellent character and promised a great usefulness. They were also remarkable for 
health and vigor of constitution.” 

10 Union Mission Journal, pp. 49 and 54. 
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had been placed the sum of $450. Further building was pushed, 
vegetables planted, and fields made ready. 


By September 1, 1821, the school was ready to begin, and what 
an auspicious day, for this was Oklahoma’s first school. | The Osage 
people were not sure that the white man’s way of living was for 
them, so they ventured the opportunity for the girls first. The 
results justified their risking, ere long, the fate of the young braves 
and even giving consent for two of the most promising lads to go 
to the school in Cornwall, Connecticut. 


Privations continued to be great, sickness returned with no 
Peruvian bark to combat what they recognized as malaria; war 
between the Osages and Cherokees over conflicting claims brought 
turmoil, but the work of the Mission moved steadily forward even 
to the establishment of a farming settlement a few miles away, later 
known as ‘‘ Hopefield.’’ 


Perhaps the greatest comfort to the overworked women was the 
completion of an ample sized kitchen, for until then their difficult 
labor in cooking had all been done with little or no shelter! So 
an open fire with chimney, attached hooks, and swinging crane, all 
under a good roof afforded much relief even though there was no 
source of servant assistance among the Osages. Even with this 
relief it is noted the women were so burdened that without further 
adjustment their lives would have been sacrificed so it was decided 
to separate the household into groups that cooking and eating 
might be facilitated. It was this realization that brought the de- 
cision to seek further relief by bringing in the Indian women and 
girls to assist in the domestic labors. The men were especially re- 
lieved to receive from the mill-wrights; after great labor and ex- 
pense, the mills for sawing and grinding for the work appeared to 
be well executed. Perhaps greatest pride in material achievement 
was in the spring-house reported on May 23, 1923, as completed 
with structure substantial and workmanship excellent. Also the 
surrounding surface well paved.!? Skilled artisans had accompanied 
the missionary group from the Kast. 


Throughout the records one senses the constant demand upon 
the resources of all members of this group of men and women care- 
fully chosen for their intelligence, cultural background, spiritual 
attamment, promise of physical stamina, skills, and strength of 
character. As glimpses of these sacrifices are caught, not only in 
deaths enroute, but in the day by day endurance through the years 
of following the determination to bring light to the Indian people, 
we sense that all of their abilities were sometimes not sufficient. 
The break came with Eliza Cleaver when she was found wander- 


Bid, pp. 189, 206, 250. 
12 Ibid., p. 176. 
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ing over the prairies with mind so disordered as to make her return 
home imperative.'> On one occasion illness was so prevalent that 
only Mary Foster remained in health. Even Doctor Marcus Palmer, 
the physician, was seriously ill for weeks. The desire for a vege- 
table diet as an unspeakable blessing was expressed. The Reverend 
Chapman was released by death on January 6, 1825.14 


Not only illness stalked abroad but further discouragement came 
when just as marked progress was being shown in the development 
of the children entrusted to the mission, often they were taken away. 
Devotion to their interests is manifested at a time when stress of 
illness was severe and, though Clarissa Johnson was stricken, she 
gladly adopted a baby girl left as a waif. 


The original Journal, which gives often the day by day story of 
Union, was written by the Reverend Wm. F. Vaill, the Superin- 
tendent. Becoming modesty is displayed throughout the recordings 
‘in that reference to himself, Mrs. Vaill, and daughter Elizabeth, is 
attractive by its almost total absence. This but enhances the 
realization of the strength and wisdom of the direction continually 
present and the quality of the never failing support of wife and 
daughter. For such problems as these pressed for immediate 
solution: How present their purpose to the adult Osage that respect 
and confidence might be secured with the pledge of his children in 
the school? Mastery of the language was vital with no interpreter 
available, yet it was accomplished so well that a primer in their own 
language was soon in the hands of the mission children. 


Loss of the iron important to the completion of the grinding and 
sawing mill was reported as having occurred somewhere on the banks 
of the Arkansas River where it had to be left because low water 
prevented the boat coming nearer. Realizing the risk involved in 
such a journey, Mr. Vaill set out in a canoe, paddling down the 
stream until he found the iron located near the mouth of White 
River. He arranged for its delivery, and made the long trip back to 
Union by horseback. 


Just as the crops gave promise of rich harvest, floods swept 
them away. Another season there was no corn because the rain 
failed. Hunger among the Indians prevailed. How to divide justly 
with them the valuable store of flour and meal had to be decided. 
As war between the Osages and Cherokees came close, how to sustain 
fair relations between these enemies and themselves that protection 


13 Missionary. Herald, 1821, p. 136. 

14Union Mission Journal, p. 260: “It was peculiarly painful parting with 
Sister Chapman as she did not expect to return to the Mission. A day or two before 
she had grave stones erected over the remains of her deceased Husband. They were 
wrought in plain, neat style with this inscription: ‘In memory—Rev. Epaphras Chap- 
man—who died 7 Jan. 1825—Aged 32—First Missionary to the Osages—“Say among 
the heathen the Lord reigneth.”’ 
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to the children entrusted to their care might not fail, pressed for 
answer. On such decisions hung the fate of the Mission. 


Meanwhile Chief Claremore whose Osage village was in the 
vicinity gave much needed aid and encouragement, displaying a 
wisdom and integrity worthy of his station: When shown the ap- 
pointments of the mission and sensing the benefits that were being 
taught his people, he exclaimed, ‘‘Don’t be discouraged, my son, 
my people will soon see the superior advantages of your way of 
living.’’15 


_ As proof of this judgment it is recorded that second Chief Tally 
influenced by his wife, left his son, later called Philip Milledoler, 
with some reluctance and a second boy, a relative whom the mission 
named Robert Moore. These lads were soon content in their new 
surroundings and began at once the mastery of English, as well as 
the adjustment to manual labors. As the mother returned to mark 
their progress it was observed that her influence commanded not 


only their highest respect but that of all present, rivalling the ability — 


of many a more advantaged parent.1é 


Progress is further evidenced by the coming of Indian women 
and girls not otherwise connected with the station to labor ‘‘at the 
various branches of domestic business.’? Many of these learned to 
spin and weave. Also numerous men and boys were engaged to 
work in the fields and some asked questions concerning God and 
religion. 


Aside from the definite achievement of their goal, for the school 
was growing steadily and Mr. Chapman was getting response to his 
presentation of the ideals of our way of life to the Indians of the 
villages in the vicinity, encouragement came in the establishment close 
by of Cantonment Gibson, April, 1824, for this afforded not only 
protection but contact with the outside world. 


__ Thus is seen that neither drouth nor heat, flood nor famine, 
sickness nor death, not even war, served to destroy the life of Union 
Mission. Only the departure of the Osages to newly assigned lands 
in what is now Kansas closed its doors in 1833. As though extending 
a final gesture of respect for having wrought so well, before its walls 
had fallen, it became the first home of the first printing press sent 
to the Indian Territory, that instrument which counted so much for 
the advancement of learning.17 And so the way was paved for the 

15 [bid., p. 180. 
16 Ibid., pp. 118, 120, 124. 


17 The Oklahoma Library Association and the Oklahoma P iati 
: As ress Association 
ahi eee of printing in Oklahoma on October 11, 1935, with the 
os of a andsome granite marker on this historic site, bearing the inscription: 
i. as nee Eee: Union Mission, the first mission in Oklahoma, was founded in 
aces no paphras Chapman. The first press was established in 1835 by Rev. 
se ustin Worcester. Centenary of Printing in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of 
ahoma, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September, 1935), pp. 251-4. ; 
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coming of Missions to the Indians soon to be removed from east of 
the great river.18 “ 


THE TEACHERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 


The drive to give youth its chance to reach highest development 
along lines most useful has been in the heart of mankind through 
the centuries. In no situation has it expressed itself with such cost 
as when able women teachers imbued with this urge left their places 
among their own people and went to a race recently uprooted from 
its ancestral lands and thrust against its every desire and right into 
a strange one. 


As the rising tide of the spirit of missions arose what qualities 
should be looked for in those to be sent as teachers to live and work 
with this weary, distraught people struggling to adjust to an un- 
known country with their hearts still in the homeland from which they 
had been torn? 


Certainly strong minds, stable emotions and stout bodies with 
the implication of educations as liberal as the time afforded. Also 
that combination of abilities, traits, and appearance as would assure 
immediate personal acceptance, was especially important when rela- 
tions had to be established without a common language. And surely 
a professional preparation adequate to meet the challenge of an 
unknown teaching situation.) 


Also highly necessary were those characteristics which make for 
patience under trial, judgment under stress, industry under fatigue, 
and cheerful outlook under discouragement—all in such balance as to 
exemplify attainment which a people eager for a better life would 
desire, and so blended as to accomplish the great purpose of Christian 
missions, the acceptance of the teachings of the Master Teacher. 


Yet such were the times that the work of women of these highly 
valued qualities was apparently taken for granted by the responsible 
men of that day who seemed to assume that this was a man’s world. 


18 “Today all that remains of this one time thriving mission are a few mounds 
here and there that mark building sites now overgrown with trees and scattered 
about are piles of stone that were foundations, door steps and walks. A grim re- 
minder more impressive than all this are the graves of several members of this 
intrepid group of frontier missionaries. On a hill about two hundred yards north- 
west of the building sites are the marked graves of those who gave their lives that 
Indians might learn of God.” _—Morris L. Wardell, “Protestant Missions among 
the Osages,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. Il, No. 3 (September, 1924), p. 289. 

19 “Instructions from Methodist Board of Missions: [Especially in the selection 
of teachers, you will have strict regard to their literary, moral, and religious char- 
acter. It is greatly to be desired that all persons who may be employed in the 
different departments shall be such as afford an example of morality and piety in 
every respect worthy of imitation. ... . Grace, discretion, self-denial, and persever- 
First Methodist Mission in the Choctaw Nation. Outposts of Zion, (Cincinnati, 
ing firmness are requisite for so great a work.” —Wm. H. Goode, Superintendent of 
1864), p. 45. 


- 
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With no evidence of intended disrespect or lack of deserved recog- 
nition, it is recorded by one in administration of mission affairs that 
on traveling for the first time in the western bounds of Chickasaw 
settlement, there was in the party a brave young woman of Ohio of 
undaunted spirit, and much promise, enroute to take a teaching 
position on the very edge of the frontier. Identity of this courageous 
soul is lost because no name is given. 


Again on the occasion of dire need of teachers in the Choctaw 
Nation, it is written that fourteen lay helpers and teachers had ar- 
rived, ‘‘nine of whom were unmarried females from Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, and other places, all seemingly in the spirit of their work 
and competent for it.’’ 


Great surprise was also expressed by the same writer on finding 
at the Koonsha Female Seminary at Goodwater, Choctaw Nation, 
on the occasion of his visit in December, 1844, that in the absence of 
the superintendent, the Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin, his wife had 
for an extended period and, in most cheerful spirit, conducted all 
its affairs with a high level of efficiency.*® 


Let it not be lost sight of that these teachers and the wives of 
the superintendents, who were largely from New England, were 
responsible for the well being of the young people of the mission not 
only in their knowledge of the fundamentals of an education in 
English, in their practice of moral and religious principles, and in 
the refinements of living well together, but for the preparation of 
food and its serving, for the dishwashing and laundry, for the making 
of clothing and the nursing of the sick, and for teaching the skills of 
housekeeping. Regardless of their breadth of vision and strength of 
character certain emotional bias was present, especially on the ques- 
tion of slavery. It soon became evident that the labor of the Negro 
in kitchen and laundry was a necessity, but this implied the payment 
to the Indian master for such service. To those brought up where 
the abolition movement was cradled such recognition was abhorrent, 
yet the conformity was made, and in 1859 when the American Board 
of Missions withdrew support because of the slavery issue but few 
teachers and missionaries left their stations at this time. 


_ Perhaps the most difficult adjustment in such restricted en- 
vironment was that of harmony of relations with one another, but all 
had to sense that on no other basis could the enterprise be prevented 
from bogging down in personal friction. How well the aspirations 
of these able, devoted women were realized is shown in the results. 


20 Quoting from report of Ebenezer Hotchkin on Goodwater Mission, “I feel under 


obligation to say that the zeal and fidelity of the teachers both in and out of school 


“i rel a commendation I could bestow.”—Commissioner Indian Affairs, Report 
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THe Freip or Lasor AMONG THE Five Civiuizep TRIBES 


All these qualifications with no remuneration in salary greater 
than one hundred dollars annually.2!_ Then whence came the recom- 
pense? From that source which has afforded rich returns to all 
teachers of all peoples, the results as demonstrated in the contribu- 
tions to society of the young people taught. As these are surveyed 
the price paid seems not to have been too great. 


1. Among the Choctaws: 


Such confidence between the mission teachers and the Choctaw 
people had been established before their removal from Mississippi 
that many of the teachers later came west and continued their work 
in the Indian Territory. As early as 1820, the desire and need for 
education had become so well recognized that the Choctaw leaders 
agreed to apply all their annuities, due under the terms of earlier 
treaties with the United States, for the building and maintenance of 
schools in their country.22 It was reported that no people had ever 
applied so large a part of its revenue for this purpose. The spirit 
of this action was followed by the Choctaws in the organization of 
their government under their written constitution and laws in their 
nation west and a comprehensive school system was made possible 
that became notable in the history of education in Oklahoma. 


This system was based on the national boarding schools, three 
for boys and four for girls, established by laws of the Choctaw 
General Council which provided the buildings and approximately 


21 Teachers’ salaries in the public schools and seminaries in the Cherokee Na- 
tion, and generally in the neighborhood schools of the other nations, compared well 
with salaries paid teachers in the States. In 1838, salaries paid in the twelve public 
schools in the Choctaw Nation (one teacher schools, paid from the Choctaw edu- 
cational funds due under the treaties) ranged from $500 to $833.33 for a school 
year of six to ten months, respectively. Salaries of mission teachers remained com- 
paratively low though all expenses of travel to the missions and for regular leave-of- 
absence to the States were borne by the various Mission Boards; and all daily living 
expenses (board, room) at the mission schools were furnished free. 

Schools among the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole offer 
an unusual history of education in Oklahoma. These five large tribes have become 
widely known as the “Five Civilized Tribes” because of their early advancement. 
Each succeeded in organizing its own government in the form of a republic oper- 
ating under the title of “Nation,” with a written constitution and laws. The Choctaw 
Nation was the first organized under a constitution in 1834, the first written within 
the borders of Oklahoma. All of the country within the borders of the present state 
(except the Panhandle and the northeastern corner—Ottawa County) was owned 
by the Five Civilized Tribes until 1866: the Choctaws held all of Southern Okla- 
homa by patent from the U.S.; the Cherokees, northeastern Oklahoma and the 
Outlet lands across the northern part of the state; and the Creeks, the central 
portion to the western boundary. These Jands held in fee simple by these three 
tribes, later joined by the Chickasaws and the Seminoles, greatly strengthened 
their respective governments and institutions.—Kd. : 

22H. B. Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Natchez Indians 
(Greenville, Texas, 1899), pp. 163-4; History of American Missions to the Heathen, 
published by Spooner & Howland (Worcester, 1840), p. 87. 
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three-fourths of the amount needed for the maintenance of each 
school annually. The supervision of each was placed in charge of a 
superintendent, teachers, and their assistants appointed by one or 
another of the Protestant mission boards (Presbyterian, Methodist, 
or Baptist) that contracted to operate the institution. — Choctaw 
citizens appointed to the Board of Trustees under the auspices of the 
General Council selected the pupils to attend the boarding schools 
and inspected the work at stated intervals. 


The schools thus established and operated were highly valued, 
for there not only the fundamentals of English were acquired, but 
sewing, knitting, artistic needlework, and principles of housekeeping 
were the achievements of the girls; while the boys obtained in ad- 
dition to literacy, knowledge of farming, livestock raising, and manual 
arts.22. Moral and religious instruction was always implied. 


As these young people returned to their homes there arose a 
demand for neighborhood schools, and ‘‘Saturday and Sunday 
Schools’’ in which not only the children were taught but the adults 
also. These were conducted largely by those who had attended the 
mission boarding schools. 


Thus throughout the nation learning was disseminated and an 
eager desire for its higher phases soon prevailed. In response to 
this need Spencer Academy for boys was established by the Choctaw 
General Council in 1841. Though Spencer was first under the 
direction of the Council, the Trustees soon asked the Presby- 
terian Mission Board to take charge, and the school became noted in 
the history of the Choctaw Nation, West.24 In 1842, the General 
Council established Fort Coffee Academy for boys and a school for 
girls (later called New Hope) under the direction and supervision 
of the Methodist Mission Conference; also, at the same time, three 
seminaries for girls (Iyanubi, Chuahla, and Koonsha) were placed 
under the direction and supervision of the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions.2° Armstrong Academy for boys was 
established by the Council in 1844, and placed under the supervision 


23 The law of the General Council in 1842, providing the organization of the 
Choctaw boarding schools, stated: “Sec. 6. Instruction in Agriculture and the 
Mechanical Arts shall, in the Male schools, be combined with the instruction in 
Letters; and in the Female Schools, in addition to Letters the pupils shall be in- 
structed in Housewifery and Sewing, &c.”—The Constitution and Laws of the Choc- 
taw Paton (Printed at Doaksville, 1852), pp. 31-4 

24“Spencer, is a beautiful place. Everything in and around the Academy is in 
most perfect order and the institution would do credit to any in the States. Many 
: the leading men in the churches and of the government have been pupils of 
Spencer. From its halls an influence has gone out which has been felt in blessing 
In every part of the Nation.”—Anna Lewis, ed., “Diary of a Missionary to the Choe- 


tawa” Ne Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (September, 1939), p. 445. 
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of the Baptist Missionary Association (in 1857 taken over by Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Board).% 


The most promising young people who were ‘‘prepared in their 
studies’’ were sent east to college for further educational advantages. 
Any people so imbued with the determination to follow the light 
brought by such torchbearers as the missionary teachers proved to be, 
in due time achieved that distinction of culture and refinement which 
placed them high among the Indian tribes and enabled them to make 
worthy contributions to the leadership of the State Oklahoma of which 
they became citizens. 


2. Among the Chickasaws: 


The Chickasaws sold their home lands in Mississippi to the 
United States in 1832, and five years afterward entered into a 
treaty with the Choctaws, by which they purchased the right to 
settle in the Choctaw Nation with full rights and privileges as citizens 
of this Nation. A western tract was set aside as the Chickasaw Dis- 
trict under the constitution and laws of the Choctaw Nation, but 
the plan led to dissatisfaction and the eventual separation of the two 
tribes with the establishment of the Chickasaw Nation west of the 
Choctaws, by the terms of a joint treaty in 1855. The Chickasaws 
then set up their own government under a written constitution and 
laws, and provided for the establishment of their own school system 
patterned like that of the Choctaws. All financial matters having 
to do with the two peoples had been kept separate from the beginning 
of their union in the West. As early as 1846, the Chickasaws had 
considered the matter of establishing their own boarding schools with 
their annuities and orphan and educational funds due them in the 
sale of their Mississippi lands. By 1854, there were four Chickasaw 
boarding schools in operation: the Manual Labor School for boys, 
and two schools for girls—Bloomfield and Colbert—, under the 
supervision of the Methodist Mission Conference; and Wapanucka 
Institute for girls, under the supervision of the Presbyterian Mission 
Board. In 1857, provision was made for the establishment of Burney 
Institute for girls, which was opened two years later under the 
auspices of the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly. Handsome 
buildings were erected especially at Wapanucka and at the Manual 
Labor School. The high quality of the spirit of the teaching staffs 
and the students among the Chickasaws was notable.?? 


26 Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 214. 

27 Kappler, Indian Affairs—Laws and Treaties, Vol. II ,p. 361; Constitution and 
Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, published in 1860. 

“In 1903 George Beck, School Supervisor for the Chickasaw Nation, made the 
following statement in his report for Wapanucka Academy: “The mission schools 
of which the academies are the direct successors left a very strong impression for 
good upon those who attended them, and it is not uncommon to hear men of middle 
age and past eulogize them in high terms on account of the personal character. and 
qualifications of those in charge of them and the superior instruction and training 
which they afford.’”—Muriel H. Wright, “Wapanucka Academy, Chickasaw Nation,” 
Chronicles «f Oklahoma, Vol. XII, No. 1 (March, 1934), p. 426. 
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3. Among the Creeks and Seminoles : 


The Creek and Seminole people were not as early receptive to 
Christian missions because relations with the United States govern- 
ment had given them a prejudice against any overtures made by 
white people. In time this was overcome and such schools were 
received with no disappointment from the venture. The plan followed 
was like that organized in the Choctaw Nation. Appropriations from 
annuities and educational funds due the Creek Nation by treaty 
provision with the United States were made by the tribal Council, 
with the supervision of the boarding schools in hands of super- 
intendents and teachers appointed by the mission boards of the 
various churches. Koweta Mission was the first of such institutions 
among the Creeks, opened in 1843.28 This as well as the noted Tulla- 
hassee Mission opened in 1850 was under the supervision of the 
Presbyterian Mission Board, both schools attended by boys and 
girls. Asbury Manual Labor School for boys and girls, under the 
supervision of the Methodist Mission Conference, was established 
by the Creek Council and opened in 1850.29 Day schools were also 
operated by the Creek government at some of their principal tribal 
towns, the teachers being generally appointed through recommenda- 
tion of the mission boards. 


The Seminoles were a part of the Creek Nation until the Creek 
Treaty of 1856, which provided that they settle in a country set 
aside for them in the western part of the Creek Nation. The first 
day school among the Seminoles was opened in 1844, near the 
Seminole Agency. The first Seminole boarding school was opened 
at Oak Ridge Mission in 1848, under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board, and a great work accomplished.*? 


4. Among the Cherokees: 


_ Before the main removal of the Cherokees from east of the 
Mississippi to the Indian Territory in 1839, mission schools established 
by the American Board had flourished among the Western Cherokees: 
Dwight, Fairfield, Forks of the Illinois which was transferred to a 
new site called Park Hill in 1836. From the first printing press 
set up at Union, thence moved to Park Hill with its founding, came 
pamphlets, hymns, and portions of the scriptures, in the native 
Cherokee with the use of the Sequoyah syllabary and in English, which 
were widely circulated among the people. In September 1839, the 
Cherokee Nation was established in the Indian Territory under a 
new written constitution, and a system of public schools was organized, 


28 Rev. Robert M Loughridge, “Histor issi 
: - Loug ae y of Mission Work Among the Creek In- 
no oe 1832 neve in Ms., Library of Oklahoma Historical eas Comin 
telson par teport of the Reverend R. M. Loughridge Regarding the Creek 
“en _ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 278-84. 
- co E. Lauderdale, “Tullahassee Mission,” ibid. pp "285-300 
appler, op. cit., p. 569; Loughridge Ms., op. cit. seas) ' 
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of which the Reverend Stephen Foreman was appointed the first 
Superintendent in 1841. These public schools were operated under 
the control of the Cherokee National government, separate from 
the mission schools. Yet there was always complete harmony in 
the matter of the appointment of teachers from those who were active 
in the work of the Christian churches or who had attended the 
missions. This is accounted for by the able direction of such gifted 
Cherokee leaders as Chief John Ross, Assistant Chief George Lowry, 
Chief Justice Jesse Bushyhead, and others who had been friends of 
the first mission schools east of the Mississippi River in the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama (Baptist, Presbyterian, Mo- 
ravian, Methodist). With the founding of the Cherokee govern- 
ment West, the law required a special request and approval of the 
National Council before any additional mission could be established 
in the Nation. Thus, Dwight, Park Hill, New Springplace and 
Baptist, both of the latter founded early in 1839, remained purely 
missionary in organization and maintenance, under the auspices of 
the respective mission boards.*! 


As soon as the common schools were well founded the demand 
for higher learning justified the establishment of two seminaries, 
one for young women and the other for young men. Excellent 
buildings were erected and tribal officials were sent to New England 
for teachers. Graduates from Mt. Holyoke and other well known 
colleges were chosen, and the two seminaries were opened with due 
formalities and festivities in the vicinity of Park Hill in 1851. 


As further evidence of the influence and work of the able mis- 
sionary teacher, the National Council of the Cherokee Nation had 
made provision for the publication of a newspaper, The Cherokee 
Advocate, which at once greatly stimulated education and progress. 
This was the first newspaper in Oklahoma, the first issue appearing 
on September 26, 1844. 


Not only the educational and governmental matters of the Chero- 
kees were managed by themselves, but even their annuities were 
received and paid out by their own officers. The ability to speak 
and write English was common and many were able to conduct busi- 
ness with implied formalities. Educated and prominent men were 
not uncommon, the professions being well represented. Farms were 
improved and standards of living raised. Many of the homes were 
presided over by women of intelligence, grace and refinement. 
Carefully selected libraries of classic and current writings were to 
be found. Churches were numerous and thriving. 


By the time of Statehood, from the Five Civilized Tribes came a 
United States Senator, congressmen and many state and county 
officers. Our State’s representatives in Statuary Hall at the 


31 Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921), pp. 
121-30, 225-59. 
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National Capital are the famous Sequoyah and Will Rogers, both of 
Cherokee descent. 


CoNcCLUSION 
Indian blood of all tribes accounts for much which has placed 


Oklahoma creditably before the public today. Many who have 
achieved literary acclaim are of Indian descent. 


<i Mey! 


The rapid and substantial development of the state cannot be | 


accounted for until the curtain on the stage portraying the drama 
of the Territory’s mission schools is drawn aside and we see in part 
the role played by its women teachers. 


Many of their names are out of reach. Even the grave stones 
of those who died in the midst of their labors are lost among the 
briars and brambles of neglected burial places and there is no tablet 
or monument to do them honor. Yet who shall say they are gone? 
Does not their spirit still descend from teacher to learner? And 
those so imbued dare not falter lest that heritage which brings youth 
into the realization of its best be lost. Thus the vision that is 
America is preserved. 


Had the price paid by the mission teacher been too great? 
Bene that is answered who shall estimate the value of the contri- 
outions ? 


_ NOTE A: Key to map on opposite page, giving locations of 
principal missions, tribal boarding schools, and seminaries with date 
of establishment of each of the Indian Territory before 1860 (not 
including public day schools in the Cherokee Nation, nor neighbor- 
hood schools in the Choctaw and other nations). 


(1) Union Mission, 1820, and Hopefield 5 miles north, 1823. 


(2) Dwight Mission, 1829. (3) Wheelock Mission, 1832, and 
Wheelock Female Seminary, 1842 (in operation 1949 as Wheelock 
Academy). (4) Park Hill Mission, 1985, and Park Hill Mission 
Press, 1836. (5) Fairfield Mission, 1829. (6) Pine Ridge Mission, 
1835, and Chuahla Female Seminary, 1842. (7) Stockbridge Mission, 
1837, and Iyanubi Female Seminary, 1842. (8) Goodwater Mission, 
1837, and Koonsha Female Seminary, 1842, with Goodland Mission, 
1848, northwest about 20 miles (in operation 1949 as Goodland 
Indian Orphanage, 2 miles southwest of Hugo, Choctaw County). 
(9) Spencer Academy for boys, 1841 (opened 1844). (10) Armstrong 
Academy for boys, 1844 (opened (1845). (11) Fort Coffee Academy 
for boys, 1842, and New Hope Academy for girls 5 miles southeast 
1842, both in vicinity of Choctaw Agency or ‘‘Skullyville.’’ (12) 
New Hopefield, 1827. (13) Koweta Mission, 1843, and Koweta Manual 
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Labor Boarding School for boys and girls, 1847. (14) Tullahassee 


Manual Labor Boarding School for boys and girls, 1848, best known ~ 


‘<<TMyllahassee Mission,’’ in vicinity of Ebenezer Baptist mission 
Speed. in 1833. (15) Baptist Mission and Printing House, 1839 
(in operation 1949 as Bacone College, Muskogee). (16) Oak Ridge 
Mission, 1848. (17) Asbury Manual Labor Boarding School for boys 


and girls, 1848 (in operation 1949 as Eufaula Boarding school for 


a 
,] 
} 


‘ 


girls). (18) Wapanucka Academy for girls, 1851. (19) Chickasaw © 


Manual Labor Boarding School for boys, 1850. (20) Bloomfield 
Seminary for girls, 1852 (in operation 1949 as Carter Seminary at 
Ardmore, Carter County). (21) Colbert Institute for boys and girls, 
1854 (first located at Perryville, moved west to headwaters of Clear 
Boggy and renamed Collins Institute). (22) Burney Institute for 
girls, 1859. (23) Crawford Seminary (Methodist, for boys and girls 
among Quapaw), 1843. (24) Methodist mission school for Choctaw 
girls vicinity of Shawneetown, 1838. (25) New Springplace Mission, 
1838,—Ed. 


APPENDIX 


Perhaps mankind should be content with oblivion, provided it 
has had a part in the uplift of humanity. Yet all long to be held in 


‘remembrance, and those who have received the benefits of valued — 


service desire that those who were our benefactors not join the ranks 
of the unknown. In that spirit these sketches of the work of women 
teachers in the missions and schools of the Indian Territory from 
1820 to 1860 are offered—E. MeM.* 


1. Record of those whose service is rather fully recorded: 


AVERY, MARY. Daughter of Deacon Joseph Avery of Conway, Massa- 
chusetts. Came to Park Hill as teacher in 1839, Henry C. Benson, a 
newly arrived Methodist missionary to the Choctaws in 1843, visited Park 
Hill, and afterward wrote that he found this school well housed in a good 
frame building amid uplifting surroundings, and presided over by this 
interesting and accomplished young woman. Married the Reverend R. M. 
Loughridge on December 4, 1846, Continued her fine influence in her 
husband’s work at Koweta Mission and when he became superintendent of 


eran ala Mission in 1848. Mary Avery Loughridge died on January 25, 


BURNHAM, ANNA. Born at Lenox, Massachusetts, in 1781. Departed for 
mission work at Mayhew east of the Mississippi River in Sept. 1822. 


Arrived on December 13th. Returned home on leave in 1828. After several © 


months of rest resumed service at Yoknokchaya east of the river. Came 
with the immigration of the Choctaws to Clear Creek in 1833. Taught with 


*The names and data presented here were found b i i i 
y Miss Ethel McMillan in 
rial careful search throughout the sources used in the compilation of this peer 
ten to the history of women teachers in Oklahoma before 1860, and are not to be 
aken as a complete listing of all those who served in the period of 1820 to 1860,—Ed 
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Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Wright on the opening of Wheelock Academy, also at 
Pine Ridge. The records of 1837 show her work continued. 


CARR, ANGELINA H. Wife of superintendent at Bloomfield, in Chickasaw 
Nation. Was responsible for the kitchen and dining room and for in- 
struction in fancy work. Also taught a Bible class on the topic plan. 
From the sale of the needlework of the girls one hundred volumes had 
been supplied to the library with money on hand for fifty more. Also 
ere pons had been given for benevolent purposes. This is of record 
n s 


CHILD, PRISCILLA G. Taught more than three years at Iyanubi. Left 
in February 1856 for Wheelock Academy. Later became the second wife 
of the Reverend Cyrus Kingbury. 


CLOUGH, EUNICE. Born at Bradford, New Hampshire in 1803. Departed 
from Boston Dec. 1, 1829; arrived at Mayhew east of Mississippi River 
Jan. 11, 1830. Came with the migration of the Choctaws arriving at Bethabara 
near Hagletown on October 27, 1832. Transferred to Lukfata near Broken 
Bow on July 13, 1835. Records show her to have been there in 1837. Was 
the first teacher of Allen Wright, distinguished son of the Choctaws, and 
according to custom gave him the English name. Her marriage to Noah 
Wall occurred in 1838. A grand daughter was the wife of T. J. Hogg, a 
member of the House from Roger Mills County in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth sessions of the Oklahoma State Legislature. 


EARLE, ELIZABETH W. Taught at Armstrong Academy in 1859. Is of 
interest particularly because of what was regarded as her brilliant marriage 
_in 1860 to Colonel Robert M. Jones of the Choctaw Nation, who was a man 
of intelligence, splendid appearance, great wealth, and wide influence as 
a Southern planter and trader, serving as Choctaw delegate from the 
Indian Territory to the Confederate Congress at Richmond, Virginia, during 
the War between the States. 


EDDY, CLARA W. A native of New York State, educated at Emma Willard 
School at Troy, New York, a handsome woman with brilliant mind. Came 
to Tullahassee Mission, Creek Nation in 1852, under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Board, and thence in 1854, to Wapanucka Academy, Chickasaw 
Nation, where she taught the beginners and small girls in a log cabin 
room separate from the main building. Aside from regular classroom 
studies, she taught them singing, sewing, and knitting. When Wapanucka 
was closed at the outbreak of the War between the States, Miss Eddy 
transferred to Chuahla Seminary, at Pine Ridge, Choctaw Nation, the 
Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury, Superintendent. When this school closed late 
in 1861, she went to Little Rock, Arkansas, where she remained until 1866. 
In that year, she returned to Boggy Depot to teach the children of the 
Principal Chief and Mrs. Allen Wright in whose home she lived. On the 
re-opening of the public neighborhood schools in the Choctaw Nation in 
1867, she taught the school at Boggy Depot, and some years later taught 
at Caddo for several terms. Her purpose as a teacher was to give thorough 
understanding as far as the subject was pursued, stressing always Christian 
life and principles. Boys and girls were well taught under her super- 
vision, and many of them became prominent and useful citizens in the 
history of Oklahoma. It was said of her: “She was not only good but 
faithful.” Died at Boggy Depot April 27, 1884. Her grave is in the Wright 
family burial plot in the cemetery at Old Boggy Depot, in Atoka County. 


GAMBOLD, ROSINA. Is closely related to the success of mission schools 
in Indian Territory because of her inauguration of the career of the woman 
teacher among the Cherokees before their removal to Indian Territory. 
To North Georgia she came in 1805 from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where 
she had presided over the Moravian Seminary for young ladies, founded in 
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1749. the first school of its kind in the American colonies. This institution 
has continued and its cultural influence particularly in musical festivals 
is nationally recognized. Mrs. Gambold and her husband, Brother John 
Gambold, took: over the Moravian mission among the Cherokees at 
Springplace in Georgia. From the immediate response of love and respect 
offered by the Cherokees and her delight in them, she must have 
been a natural teacher with most attractive personality and excellent 
preparation. Such was the esteem in which Mrs. Gambold was held that 
in the official report to the American Board from the school at Cornwall, 
Connecticut, in commendation of Elias Boudinot, the Cherokee youth, as 
a student, it was pointed out as a distinction to both that he was first 
taught by Rosina Gambold. Happiness and satisfying results continued 
to repay this able worker until death came in 1821. That Mrs. Gambold 
was a botanist of distinction should not be lost sight of. Upon the visit 
of a naturalist from Portugal in her garden at Springplace, Georgia, were 
found many medicinal and exotic plants besides others of attraction, all of 
which she identified by their Linnean names. The spirit of her work has 
continued in the church at Oaks, Delaware county, Oklahoma, where the 
mission was established as New Springplace in 1842. 


GREENLEAF, MARY COOMBS. Born in Newburyport, Massachusetts of 
sturdy ancestry. Offered her services in middle life as a teacher in the 
Indian Territory. Was accepted because of ability in mind, body, and 
character. Came in May, 1856 to Wapanucka Academy among the Chicka- 
saws. Interesting letters to friends at home are preserved which tell of 
her deep interest in the life of the school and of her admiration of the beauty 


of the prairie country. Became eminently useful at once and gave her life 


within a year in caring for the stricken girls during a scourge of intestinal 
disease. Her sacrifice became an inspirational tradition of the much loved 
school. 


GOULDING, HARRIET. A faithful and successful teacher at Chuahla 
Seminary, Pine Ridge Mission, Choctaw Nation, for ten and a half years, 
who was compelled in 1856 to discontinue her labors presumably because 
of ill health. Her home was in Ware, Massachusetts. 


HESTER, ELIZABETH FULTON. Daughter of the Reverend Defau T. 
Fulton was born in 1839, in North Georgia where her father had served as 
a missionary preacher among the Cherokees. Educated in Southern Ma- 
sonic Female Seminary, Covington, Georgia. Came as a teacher in 1857, 
for the children of Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Harlan at Tishomingo where she 
also served in the mission work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
After her marriage to George B. Hester, her home was at Boggy Depot 
where her husband was a prominent merchant and trader. She was active 
in the work of the Methodist Church and Sunday school at this place, and 
taught the neighborhood school here for several terms during the War 
between the States. Out of twelve Indian boys who came under her in- 
struction as a teacher, five afterward served as chiefs in their nations. 
Her later years (died 1929) were devoted to philanthropy and to activities 
as a leader in the Methodist Church in her home town of Muskogee where 
she was one of the founders of the Day Nursery School. Her daughter, 


Oi i 


Daisy Hester, became the wife of Hon. Robert L. Owen, a citizen of the ~ 


Cherokee Nation, and first U. S. Senator from the State of Oklahoma. 


HITCHCOCK, NANCY BROWN, of Eastbury, Connecticut, came to Dwight 
Mission on December 23, 1821, and soon became the wife of Jacob Hitch- 
cock who was steward at Dwight forty years, including his service after 
the mission was located in Oklahoma. At the outbreak of the War between 
the States, they withdrew to Iowa. Later Mrs. Hitchcock returned to the 
Indian Territory where she spent the remainder of her life. She died at 
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Park Hill in 1875. Two sons, Dr. Daniel Dwight Hitchcock and Isaac Brown 
Hitchcock were prominent in the Cherokee Nation. 


JAMES, MARIA. An assistant teacher at Dwight Mission, always highly 
valued. In the war between the Osages and the Cherokees, 1817-1822, as an 
Osage child, she was taken captive by a Cherokee and later placed in this 
mission where she became a loved and respected young woman. Married 
William Pettit in 1841. In her widowhood returned to Dwight to educate 
her six children. Her life was so useful that John W. Robe, a later super- 
intendent at Dwight, wrote in 1918, “Had no work been done by this old 
school than to educate Maria James, it was well worth all it cost.” Her 
Osage relatives were later found and she lived among them in Pawhuska 
during her last years. Worcester Pettit, a son, filled the office of chief 
justice of the supreme court of the Osage Nation in Territorial days. 


LOCKWOOD, CASSANDRA SAWYER. Daughter of a Congregational 
minister. Born in New Hampshire in 1809. Liberally educated for that day 
at Ipswich Seminary in Massachusetts. Accompanied her husband, the 
Reverend Jesse Lockwood, to Dwight in 1833, where his death came within 
a year. Mrs. Lockwood remained at Dwight until the spring of 1835 when 
she returned to her old home in New England on account of the illness 
of her infant son. She died in 1840. Made a remarkable contribution in 
letters written in 1838 to the young women of Ipswich Seminary, in which 
she described conditions of travel during the long journey from Boston, 
clearly depicted life at Dwight including recognition of the caliber, re- 
finement, character, and education of the mission teachers with observa- 
tion as to the spirit manifested throughout the mission with the resultant 
influence not only upon the young people but upon the Cherokee women. 
Her estimate of the value of the introduction of civilization and Christianity - 
among these people was that the dangers and difficulties were matched by 
the expediency and importance of the undertaking. 


McBETH, SUE L. Born in Ohio of Scottish pioneers, educated at the school 
for young women in Steubenville, Ohio. Came to Goodwater among the 
Choctaws in 1860, from Fairfield, Iowa. Taught the older girls academic 
subjects and all types of household skills after class hours. Gathered 
data for a history of mission schools. This material came to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society through a niece, Mary Crawford. In this, Miss McBeth 
commented on the full rich singing voices of the Choctaws and their soft, 
beautiful language, also their quiet dignity. On the outbreak of the War 
between the States, went to the Nez Percés of the Northwest, where many 
years were spent in their service. At time of death was writing a Nez 
Percés grammar and dictionary which are now in the Smithsonian Institute. 


McCORMICK, Harriet. Born in Coxsackie, New York. Entered mission 
service at the age of twenty. Transferred to Goodland Mission, Choctaw 
Nation, in 1854 upon death of Mrs. O. P. Stark, to take over the well 
established school. Two years later married the Reverend O. P. Stark. 
Was recognized as a successful teacher for twelve years and a worthy 
successor of the first Mrs. Stark. She was a devoted mother to her three 
step-children and reared eight sons and daughters of her own. Death 
came October 3, 1910, in Paris, Texas, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Kate Stark Skinner. 


McKENZIB, Mrs. J. W. P. The teacher of the first school in the Territory 
opened exclusively for girls. This was in 1836 in the Choctaw Nation, at 
Shawneetown, in McCurtain County. Her school is said to have been a 
model of its kind. Elementary subjects and domestic arts were taught. 
Later, Mrs. McKenzie assisted her husband, the Reverend McKenzie in a 
Seminary of interest for older boys across the Red River at Clarksville, 


Texas. 
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MONTGOMERY, HARRIET WOOLLEY. Arrived at Harmony Mission 
(Western Missouri among Osages) in 1821, from her home in New York City. 
She married the Reverend Wm. B. Montgomery in 1827, at Harmony, and 
immediately journeyed to Union Mission and thence to New Hopefield, by 
horseback. Mrs. Montgomery’s wonderful personality renewed the spirit 
of the workers at Union and put stamina into the venture at New Hopefield. 
Her service of more than ten years was highly valued. She died of inter- 
mittent fever on September 5, 1834, at Union, having come here with friends 
after the death of her husband of cholera at New Hopefield in August, 


ORR, MINERVA WASHBURN. A Native of Randolph, Vermont, and sister 
of the Reverend Cephas Washburn. Entered the service of the American 
Board in August, 1819, and came to Eliot Mission, Choctaw Nation, in Mis- 
sissippi, in January, 1820. She became the wife of James Orr who was also 
in the service of the American Board, and together they made no small 
contribution to the establishment and success of Dwight Mission in Okla- 
homa. There she died in 1852. 


ROBERTSON, ANN ELIZA WORCESTER. Daughter of Ann Orr Worcester, 
of Bedford, New Hampshire, and the Reverend Samuel A. Worcester. Born 
at Brainerd, Tennessee, first mission among the Cherokees East, November 
7, 1826. Educated at St. Johnsbury Academy, Vermont. Appointed by 
American Board of Missions as a teacher among the Cherokees in 1846. 
Married the Reverend W. S. Robertson of Tallahassee Manual Labor School 
among the Creeks, April 16, 1850. Served long and valiantly as assistant 
superintendent, teacher and translator at Tullahassee Mission, Creek Nation. 
Translated into the Creek language, the New Testament and the historical 
parts of the Old Testament. Assisted in the preparation of all books 
published by her husband and with two Creek hymn books and two 
Catechisms prepared by the Reverend R. M. Lockridge. Compiled a Creek 
Song Book of sixty songs in the native language and two songs in English. 
First woman in the United States to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, an honor bestowed by Wooster University, Ohio. Mother of 
Alice Robertson, much loved teacher in Indian Territory, and Oklahoma’s 
first Congresswoman, 


SEMPLE, MARY J. Began her long career of forty years of service among 
the Choctaws at Wheelock Academy in 1857. Taught in several places 
among the Indian Schools where her duties were well discharged. Became 
the wife of Henry W. Hotchkin, son of the early missionary the Reverend 
Ebenezer Hotchkin, and continued her work as teacher. Instrumental in 
founding the Presbyterian College for young women at Durant. Mother 
of the Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin of Durant, namesake of his grand- 


father, and a member of the House in BNighteenth State Legislature of 
Oklahoma. 


SMITH, ESTHER. Born at Harrisburg, New York. Entered mission service 
among the Cherokees from Royalton, Vermont, in 1825. Arrived at Dwight 
in 1826, as teacher of boys. Transferred to a day school for girls at Fair- 
field where she taught until released by the Mission Board in 1853. Was 


—— 


then employed by the Cherokee tribal authorities and remained with them _ 


until near the close of the War between the States. In 1843 Henry C. 
Benson, who was in charge of Methodist Missionary work among the 
Choctaws recorded the favorable impression of the work being done by 
Miss Smith as he visited her class room while enroute through the Cherokee 
Nation. Repaired to Ft. Gibson in 1865, where she died soon afterward. 


STARK, MRS. OLIVER PORTER. Daughter of Matthew Selfridge, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. Entered the mission field as a teacher in 1847, at the 
age of twenty, soon after her marriage to the Reverend O. P. Stark, native 


q 
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of Newburgh, New York. Opened her first school at Goodland Mission, 
Choctaw Nation, under the auspices of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, in a small side room of her log cabin home 
in 1850. Two years later, the rapidly growing school was moved into the 
newly erected church building which housed it for many years. Mrs. 
Stark was described as a “heavenly woman,” and her fellow teacher, Miss 
Arms, writing of her said, “When I first saw it [Goodland], it seemed as if 
it must have dropped from the clouds into the heart of the forest, and that 
Mrs. S{tark] had dropped with it.’ She died at Goodland September 15, 
1854, leaving four children, her infant daughter dying fifteen days later. 


STETSON, ELLEN. A greatly loved and highly esteemed teacher of Dwight 
Mission. Born at Kingston, Mass. in 1783. Arrived at Old Dwight in Arkansas 
in 1821 and took charge of girls. On removal of station to present site 
went with it retaining charge of girls. Under her influence a captive Osage 
child was brought up and became a valued assistant teacher of the Mission, 
bearing the name of Maria James (q.v.) in honor of a friend of Miss 
Stetson back East. Conducted a Benevolent Society for Cherokee women 
to which they came punctually some walking miles, the older girls acting 
as interpreters. It is recorded that she had an uncommonly vigorous and 
comprehensive mind and that her piety was decided, earnest and practical, 
exerting an influence deeply and extensively impressive. Miss Stetson died 
at Dwight Mission after twenty-seven years of service. 


THOMPSON, NANCY. Came out from New England, though born in Vir- 
ginia, to teach among the Cherokees before they came west. Emigrated 
with them from Georgia in 1839. Continued with zest the labor she loved 
until age sent her back to her people in the East. Hunger for the old life 
caused a return to the Cherokee youth where a new school more than 
a mile from Park Hill was opened to which she walked each day. In 1849 
transferred to the new mission of Tullahassee in the Creek Nation where 
her remarkable judgment and keen common sense were of aid in the 
kitchen, the laundry, the school room, or in nursing the sick. Lived in 
Centralia, Illinois, during the War between the States. Returned to 
Tullahasseee in 1866. Resumed her work and was able to continue to 
her 91st year. Died in 1880. 


WALL, TRYPHENA. Born in Mississippi, daughter of Noah and Lucy 
Folsom Wall who was daughter of Nathaniel Folsom of Rowan County, 
South Carolina, and his fullblood Choctaw wife. Tryphena was schooled 
at Mayhew Mission in Mississippi, and came west with her family in the 
removal to the Indian Territory. Beautiful in character and personality, 
she was the first young woman among the Choctaws who had attended 
the early mission schools chosen to teach the public school at New Mayhew, 
in what is now Bryan County, Oklahoma, under appointment of Captain 
William Armstrong, U.S. Agent to the Choctaws, in 1839. Official records 
of 1841 state that “She was devoted to her work and exerted herself ac- 
cording to her best skill.” Married in 1842 Charles F. Stewart of Con- 
necticut, a trader in the Choctaw Nation. Died January 27, 1849, leaving 
four small children who were reared in New England with advantages. Her 
remains lie in the old graveyard at Doaksville. The stone bears the 
simple inscription “Tryphena.” 


WARD, ESTHER HOYT. A teacher at Park Hill, born at Willston, in 

what is now eastern Alabama in 1826 of distinguished ancestry. Reverend 
Ard Hoyt, missionary of the American Board to the Cherokees before 
removal, was paternal grandfather. Major George Lowry, Assistant Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation at a crucial period who rendered valuable service 
of far reaching influence, was maternal grandfather. Married James Ward 
who had begun a promising career in the Moravian mission school at New 
Springplace when he was foully murdered early in the War between the 
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tes. With her own five young children and an orphan child of the 
soe. by sheer determination, Mrs. Ward made her way to St. Louis 
and on to Salem, Illinois, where in a few days her life ebbed away. The 
bereft children were cared for and schooled by the Moravian church and 
finally re-united in Oklahoma. 


WASHBURN, ABAGAIL WOODBURN. Of Randolph, Vermont, was married 
to the Reverend Cephas Washburn October 6, 1818. Came with her husband 
to the Western Cherokees for the founding of Dwight Mission near Russell- 
ville, Arkansas. Transferred to the new site of Dwight Mission in Indian 
Territory in 1829. Remained until released in 1835 after which her home 
was made in Arkansas. 


WHITMORE, ELLEN R. Of Marlboro, Massachusetts. Educated at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. Came to Park Hill as principal of Cherokee Female 
Seminary at its opening in 1851. Was highly intelligent and attractive. Did 
much to establish the school on a firm basis. Influenced the selection of an 
able successor on her marriage in 1852 when she accompanied her husband 
Warren Goodale to Hawaii. 


WORCESTER, ANN ORR. Born September 21, 1799, in Bedford, New 
Hampshire. College classmate of Mary Lyon founder of Ht. Holyoke. 
A person of marked ability, spiced with wit. Married the Reverend Samuel 
A. Worcester in July 1825. Arrived at Brainerd Mission, Tennessee, October 
1825. Came west to the Cherokee Nation. Arrived at Dwight May 29, 1835. 
Lost her few treasured possessions by the sinking of the boat in the 
Arkansas River. Was a strong influence in the cultural uplift centered 
at Park Hill. Became the mother of Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson and 
the grandmother of Alice M. Robertson. 


WORCESTER, SARAH. Second daughter of Ann Orr Worcester and the 
Reverend Samuel A. Worcester, born at New Echota, Cherokee Nation, 
Georgia. Educated at Mt. Holyoke, assistant principal at Cherokee Female 
Seminary at Park Hill on its opening in 1851. A beautiful young woman, 
tall and commanding in appearance, with a queenly bearing. In 1853 
married Daniel Dwight Hitchcock, a graduate of Bowdoin Medical College. 


a on June 30, 1857 and is buried in the Missionary Cemetery at Park 
ill. 


WRIGHT, HARRIET BUNCE. One of the most intelligent, attractive, and 
advantaged women who came to Oklahoma as a mission teacher. Born of 
well endowed New England parents at Wethersfield, Connecticut, July 19, 
1797. Early orphaned, her home was first in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and then for a number of years in Charleston, South Carolina, with a 
sister, wife of the noted Doctor B. M. Palmer. Well schooled and for- 
tunately associated, she taught with a high degree of success in the work 
of the Presbyterian Church at Charleston, and assisted in founding the 
first Sunday school there. Married in 1825 to the Reverend Alfred Wright. 
They came at once to Goshen, Mississippi, in the mission service of the 
American Board among the Choctaws, and later came west with them 
in 1832, experiencing many of the hardships on the “Trail of Tears.’ 
Assisted in founding and operation of Wheelock mission in 1832, and in 
the founding of the first school there. With the establishment of Wheelock 
Seminary for girls at this point in 1842 she became the principal, and 
yielded an influence in this position for many years over Choctaw girls 
and young women for which she was so eminently fitted. She assisted 
by Dersonally copying in long hand much of the monumental work of her 
husband in his translations of portions of the Bible and other writings 
which appeared in forty-one published volumes in the Choctaw language. 


Remained at Wheelock two years after the death of Doctor i i 
Died in Madison, Florida, in 1863. Ma Maes tS 


; 
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| WRIGHT, HARRIET NEWELL MITCHELL. Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
_ James Henry Mitchell, of Dayton, Ohio. Came as a mission teacher under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board in 1855, from Dayton to Good- 
| water among the Choctaws, and in 1859, after her marriage, served for a 
time as matron and supervisor of the girls at Wapanucka Academy, Chicka- 
saw Nation. In 1857, married the Reverend Allen Wright, a distinguished 
| Presbyterian minister of the Choctaw Nation, who represented his people, 
_the Choctaws, after the War between the States in the difficult questions 
arising therefrom and in the making of the new Treaty of 1866. In these 
discussions at Washington, D.C., he applied the name “Oklahoma” by which 
the State is now known. Mr. and Mrs. Allen Wright reared eight sons 
and daughters and two nephews, all of whom became well educated men 
and women who made constructive contributions to the culture and de- 
velopment of Oklahoma. Of these, the sons, Eliphalet N. Wright, M.D., 
was an able physician and surgeon, and Frank H. Wright, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister of distinction, while Alinton Telle, a nephew was an able 
attorney. Muriel H. Wright (Alpha Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma), our 
well recognized Oklahoma author and historian, is a granddaughter. 


2. Record of those whose work is more or less sparsely recorded : 


AIKEN, MISS. In 1856 left Chuahla Female Seminary at Pine Ridge near 
Doaksville, to become matron at Wheelock Academy. Death came soon 
thereafter. She is commended as a woman of excellent spirit whose 
counsel and example were highly appreciated. 


ARMS, HARRIET. Of Conway, Massachusetts, came to Pine Ridge in the 
Choctaw Nation in 1842. Here taught Allen Wright, who became one of the 
most distinguished Choctaws. 


BALLENTINE, MARY J. HAYAMAN. Assisted her husband, the Reverend 
Hamilton Ballentine in conducting Wapanucka Academy which opened in 
the Chickasaw Nation in October, 1852. It is recorded that she loved her 
work and gave her life for it. 


BARNES, NANCY WOODBURY. Born at Beverly, Massachusetts. De- 
parted from New York December 12, 1836, for service among the Choctaws. 
Arrived at Bethabara in 1837. Taught at Eagletown also. Tryphena Wall 
Stewart (q.v., the beautiful Choctaw girl who became a teacher of her 
Own people) was under the instruction of the excellent Mrs. Barnes of 
Eagletown for a time. 


BELDEN, MISS C. M. Died at Goodwater, Choctaw Nation, in 1849. Came 
into service in 1845. 


BENNETT, HANNAH. Instructor in needlework in Chuahla Female 
Seminary for girls at Pine Ridge, among the Choctaws in 1853. Industry 
and achievement by these forty girls and Miss Bennett are reported show- 
ing 358 garments made. Of these 213 were pairs of pantaloons and 62 
shirts, 20 fine ones. Records of 1856 declare her to have been “a devoted 
and efficient instructor of girls at Pine Ridge’ who had to discontinue 
because of ill health. 


BIGELOW, NANCY C. In 1853 was lone teacher in the classroom at 
Wheelock Academy among the Choctaws, the others having left because 
of illness. In 1859 was in service at Wapanucka Academy in the Chickasaw 
Nation, having also taught at Colbert Institute, Chickasaw Nation. Her 
home was in New London, Connecticut. 


BURNS, MARY J. Came from Dayton, Ohio, to Wapanucka Academy soon 
after its ‘opening in 1852 as an instructor in sewing and knitting. Adopted 
a four year old Chickasaw child whom she named Mary Bowd. This little 
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irl was educated in the public schools of Ohio and at Western College at 
Oxford. Returned as a teacher among her people though she loved and — 
honored her Ohio family and through the years went to visit them. Mary 
Bowd as Mrs. Hightower, is buried at Tishomingo. 


4 
DANA, MRS. A. B. Came to Wheelock Academy, an advanced school for © 
girls in the Choctaw Nation established in 1842. After some years as the 
“indefatigable and successful senior teacher,” failure of health caused her 
resignation in 1853. She was a sister of Mrs. Cyrus Kingsbury. 


DONNER, MISS I. Died at Goodwater in 1849. Her grave alongside that © 
of Miss C. M. Belden (a. v.) is in the old cemetery near the site of Good- 
water (Southeast of Hugo, Choctaw County). The two young women died 
only a few days apart, and the tombstone at each grave bears the same 
words: “Here lies a Missionary.”—Ed. - 


FINNEY, SUSAN WASHBURN. Sister of the Reverend Cephas Washburn. 
Married the Reverend Alfred Finney and together they labored in help- 
ing to establish Dwight Mission. After Mr. Finney’s death in 1829 Mrs. 
Finney continued her labors until her death in 1833. Three little girls 
were left and were taken back to New England to relatives by Cassandra 
Sawyer Lockwood when she returned to her native home. 


FOREMAN, ERMINA NASH. Eldest daughter of the Reverend Stephen 
Foreman. Schooled at Mt. Holyoke. Taught at Cherokee National Female 
Seminary in 1855. 


GASTON, MISS C. A. Came from an excellent school in Illinois to Iyanubi, 
Stockbridge, Mission, in 1856. Her work is recorded as characterized “by — 
faithful devotion to the promotion of the temporal and spiritual interest 
of those under her care.” Was there as late as 1859. 


GREENE, MISS HARRIET M. A young woman of Pennsylvania who was 
a teacher of academic subjects at Wapanucka Academy for young ladies 
at its opening in 1852, having been transferred from Creek Nation. 


HALL, LOIS W. Of Fall River, Massachusetts, schooled at Mt. Holyoke. 
Came from North Bridgewater, Mass. Had also taught from 1840-51 
in Fall River, Mass. Upon the marriage of Ann Eliza Worcester in 
1853 became her successor as assistant principal of Cherokee Female 
Seminary. In 1855 her health having failed, she returned to Massachusetts. 


JOHNSON, HARRIET. A native of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Taught 
from 1848-52 at Roxbury, Boston, and Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Mass. 
Came to Park Hill as principal of Cherokee Female Seminary for young 
women in 1852 upon the suggestion of Ellen Whitmore, its first principal. 


Married the Reverend Loughridge on October 5, 1853. Together they 
labored among the Creeks. 


JOHNSON, MISS S. J. Im 1856 was closing her fourth year in good and 
effective work at Bloomfield Academy, Chickasaw Nation. Her hands were 


said to fly as nimbly and to be as ready and willing in domestic labor 
as her mind in literary achievements. 


JONES, MRS. J. F. Came to Wapanucka Academy from New York in 
November, 1854. In 1855 married Theodore Jones. Transferred to Creek 


Nation in 1858 at Tullahassee, thence to Goodwater. Among the Choctaws 
eleven years, till September, 1865, 


KER, SARAH. One of earliest teachers at Wheelock. Taught a day school 


at Wheelock in 1840. Joined staff at Wheelock P j 
May, 1843. eelock Seminary on opening in 
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t LEE, MISS. A teacher from Pennsylvania at Wapanucka, Chickasaw 
_ Nation, in 1860 when the War between the States brought the temporary 
_ closing of this academy. 


; 


LOUGHRIDGE, OLIVIA D. HILLS. Teacher at Selma, Alabama. Married 
the Reverend R. M. Loughridge December 6, 1842. Immediately set out 
by steamer down Alabama River, thence via Mobile, New Orleans, and 
the Mississippi and the Arkansas rivers, arriving at the Verdigris Landing, 
Creek Nation, Indian Territory, February 5, 1843. Began teaching in log 
cabin at Kowetah Mission some months later, with enrollment of 20 
children. In spring of 1844, she continued teaching and had charge of 
ten boarding pupils (expenses paid by parents) who were taken into the 
family with the erection of a large dwelling of seven rooms. Having given 
directions for the care of her two children, one of them an infant, she died 
September 17, 1845, “trusting alone in the merits of her Crucified Re- 
deemer.” Her grave was on a hillside near Kowetah Mission, under a 
large, bending oak. 


MERRILL, ELIZABETH A. Of Stratham, New Hampshire arrived at Eagle- 
town, Choctaw Nation, in December, 1835. Returned home in April, 1838, 
released from mission service. 


ORR, JULIA F. STONE. Became the second wife of James Orr in 1854 
whose service at Dwight was long. Mrs. Orr came from Marietta, Ohio, 
as a Mission teacher. 


PILKINGTON, MRS. FRED. Assistant to her husband who was in charge 
of Colbert Institute, Chickasaw Nation, in 1856. Was commended as com- 
petent in domestic affairs, especially in garment making and in teaching 
this skill. 


POTTS, MRS. RAMSAY D. With her husband under the direction of the 
Baptist Church opened a mission school called Providence in the Choctaw 
Country some twelve miles west of Ft. Towson, in 1835. Beginning in 1844 
Mrs. Potts for ten years assisted her husband in the direction of Arm- 


strong Academy. 


REDFIELD, PHEBE BEACH of Newburgh, New York, and her husband 
Abraham Redfield, were members of the original Union Mission Party 
who reached the Grand River station in February, 1821. They were mar- 
ried within a month after arrival. In March, 1836, their services with the 
Mission terminated and their home was made in Deerfield, Vernon County, 
Missouri. Mrs. Redfield died in 1866. A son, David, was living in Ardmore, 


Oklahoma, in 1918. 


ROSS, ELIZA JANE. Daughter of John Golden Ross and Eliza Ross. Born 
in the Cherokee Nation East October 29, 1826. Graduate of the Moravian 
Seminary for young women in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Taught at Cherokee 
National Female Seminary. 


TALBOTT, MARY. At New Hope in the Choctaw Nation during the winter 
of 1852-53. The school was devastated by whooping cough and pneumonia. 
Here Mary Talbott was not only responsible for teaching but took over the 
eare of the sick. Through her untiring efforts all but four recovered, tho 
“many were brought to the brink of the grave.” Then it is written that 
“not withstanding the deep suffering and affliction the school was not 
neglected.” No surprise is felt on reading that Mary Talbott died. 


TAYLOR, LUCY. In 1837, near Providence, south and east of present Hugo in 
Choctaw Country, taught the second Baptist school for girls among the 


Choctaws. 
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i American Board, of 
THRALL, CYNTHIA. A mission teacher under the - F 
Windsor, Connecticut, born December 13, 1791, arrived at Dwight July 28, 
1825. After nine years of service died at Dwight August 17, 1834. 


MRS. LORING M. Came with her husband with the immigra- 
es Pe noc on October 27, 1832, from east of the Mississippi River 
where they had been in charge of a mission. Re-established this service 
at Bethabara on the Mountain Fork River, the following March. A 
daughter, Louisa M. Williams, joined them on December 16, 1834; taught 
until her release on September 20, 1837. 


WOODWARD, HELEN E. Had discharged her trust at Wheelock in 1856 
“with great fidelity and a good degree of success.” 


8. Record of women teachers in the Indian Territory, whose 
service is accounted for by mere names, dates, and places, listed 
with home when found, school, nation, date and church or other 
organization under whose auspices each served. The date listed is 
that of the record in which the name was found. Many of these 
teachers entered the mission service before the date listed and re- 
mained for years. 


Name—Home School Nation Date Organization 


Ainslie, Mrs. George .......-...-..---.-.-------- Spencers <2 Chickasaw.....1853 -..... Presbyterian 
Allen, Mrs. James L. .. Wapanucka............ Cherokee........ 1852 ____Presbyterian 


PAVED Ya P AULIN C9) access aac eden ns Cherokee Sem........ Choctaw......... 1853 ...... Cherokee Nation 
IBaconseMiss—No Y. ico50 eee Wapanucka........... _Chickasaw.....1852 __..Presbyterian 
Backus, Elizabeth—Conn. ................ Roonshas sat ae Choctaw......... 1853 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Baker, Mrs. Clara M.,—Mo............... Armstrong.............- Choctaw......... 1859 ____.C. Presbyterian 
Barnes, Corrine E. ps Re Ree tha SS Sallisnweeecsee Cherokee........ 1859 _....Cherokee Nation 
Barber a Vissi NN on cccececcscsrecenccantemnde Wapanucka........... Chickasaw..... 1860 _....Presbyterian 
Beach, Phoebe—N.Y. eat, Ae Union acsere ee Osage. 1820 .... Presbyterian 
Boynton® Hlizabeth oe Ebenezer................. Broo) AES Thy (eS Baptist 

Bruce ZOTACG uk A ete New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1859 __... Methodist 
Breed, Mrs. SER RY eat ee Pine Ridge............ -Choctaw......... 1849 ____Presbyterian 
Bushyhead, Carrie E.—Cher. Na....... Muddy Springs...... Cherokee........ 1859 _..... Cherokee Nation 
Butler, Mrs. Lucy As 0. sceesesscnanss- Fairfield... Cherokee........ 1839-49_A.B.C.F.M. 
Butrick, MrsseDaniel asi eee MtSZion es ees Choctaw......... 1839 __...A.B.C.F.M. 
Byington, Mrs. Sophia N. \ 

; Bea UNBIN tenn tres Sane See lyanubicc- Choctaw........- 1841-49_A.B.C.F.M. 
Byington, Mrs. Cyrus—Ohio ........... Dyanubi ences Choctaw......... 1860 ...... Presbyterian 
Burthol we lanes eee Ae eS As Gunter’s Prairie... Cherokee... 1859 Cherokee Nation 

' Chamberlain, Mrs. Jason D.—Maine..Iyanubi....... Choctaw......... 1853-60..A.B.C.F.M. and 
Chapman, Mrs. Hannah—Conn.........Union 0... Osage............. 1S20e= Praleaa 
Chenworth, Tabitha rere gee Awas Armstrong.............. Choctaw......... 1853 __. Baptist 
Churchill, Elizabeth | ie Rene, SAO Oe ee eae Oe Creek... 1834. Bante 
Cleaver, Eliza—Conn, Dee tates pipette Unione Osage...........1820 Pea 
Copeland, Mrs. oT Lane eee Wheelock............: ".Choctaw......... 1949 __A.B.C.F.M 
Copeland, Cornelia (Mrs. Chas. C.) Norwalk. Choctaw.........1949 __A.B.C.F.M. 
ie, Mie i aR Bie ee SDENCer eee ees cake L3Soiees Presbyterian 

,M eee ee ected Nene Cane Ne ne Eee reeks. see UR i 
peeee, Miss eM eSMiags asd Wheelock... Choctaw......... =e es: A BOEM 
. Tare Miss—Penn |... Wapanucka........ Chickasaw......1859 _.... Presbyterian 
urtis, Mary M.—Mass. ........._.. oonshaleeen ae Choctaw......... 1853 ..._A.B.C.F.M 


\ 
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SeedasHarrict—-N.Y. s2..c2 2k tyanubi =e Choctaw......... 1856-60..A.B.C.F.M. and 
Presbyterian 
Dameron, Martha a te ee See ay FY Sugar Valley........... Cherokee........ 1859 ......Cherokee Nation 
Davidson, TE? Illes Se aL ae iKoonsha sence Choctaw......... 1860 _.....Presbyterian 
Denny, Miss Ig OS el ORE ae at ee Koonsha......._......... Choctaw......... 1852 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Diament, WVETSom Bi pe ee meee ae KNoonshae a= ae Choctaw......... 1859 __.... Presbyterian 
Memeknson, Mary: 222... cc ccecccecpceneee Chuahlai=s Choctaw......... 1846 .....A.B.C.F.M. 
Bhickinson, Caroline _..................... Wheelock.............. Choctaw......... 1848 .....A.B.C.F.M. 
Day, Mrs. Mary L.—N. Y. .............. Dwight ger ee Cherokee........ 1841-49_.A.B.C.F.M. 
Benny, Miss M.. BE. -. ann Koonshaee eee Choctaw......... 1853 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Molbear, Cornelia... Wheelock................ Choctaw......... 1845-49_.A.B.C.F.M. 
meawns.eiiss SO) Jo 8 Wapanucka............ Chickasaw......1859 _....Presbyterian 
Beawarer.. Miss C.-T) eee Koonshae. sesos. Choctaw........- 1845-49._.A.B.C.F.M. 
Berainets Migs. oan A ae, KOonsia een Choctaw......... 1860 ......Presbyterian 
Dukes, Mrs. Nancy C.—Choc. Na.....Kalih Tuklo........... Choctaw......... 1859 _.....Choctaw Nation 
Dwight, Elizabeth—Choc. Na............. Ghushlasee es Choctaw......... 1859 ...... Presbyterian 
Dwight, Emily—Choc. Na. .............. fyanubie = Choctaw......... 1846 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Edmonds, Mrs.—Choc. Na. .............- Kalih Tuklo......._.. Choctaw......... 1860.......Choctaw Nation 
Edwards, Mrs. John .......................-- Spencers 2 Choctaw......... 1853 _.....Presbyterian 
Mdwards, Jerusha —........2...........--- Mt) Pleasant Choctaw......... 1848 ......Presbyterian 
Edwards, Mrs. Rosanna—Penn.......Wheelock................ Choctaw......... 1860 ......Presbyterian 
Fay, Catharine—Ohio  ...................... Koonshalss.o205. Choctaw......... 1848-53..A.B.C.F.M. 
@arquharson,—Janet _...................... Spencer Choctaw.........1853 ...... Presbyterian 
mueters-Maty—N.Y. 2.202 Union Osage.............. 1820 ...... Presbyterian 
Meebo viics’ Pik) 80 New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1854 _....Methodist 
Folsom, Mrs. Anna .....................-.-. Bok Tuklo.............. Choctaw......... 1841 ......Choctaw Nation 
Folsom, Harriet—Choc. Na. ............ Armstrong............. Choctaw......... 1859 ......C. Presbyterian 
Foote, Mrs. Abby J.—Conn. .......... Bloomfield.............. Chickasaw.....1859 ...... Methodist 
Mumm Garoline Avr 23 Koonshas. 23a Choctaw.........1859 ...... Presbyterian 
Memrere Conthia | L. ccce seca ncyh osc Sweet Springs........ Cherokee........ 1859 ...... Cherokee Nation 
AST at Dr iis An 2 aa Miriiork® 22a Choctaw......... 1846 ......Choctaw Nation 
Gaston, Miss C. A.—Ohio ................ yar Choctaw......... 1859 ......Presbyterian 
(LOT SERE CO ON 7 eR ee Dwichte ss es .Cherokee........ 1848 _....A.B.C.F.M. 
Bement ariate Me o.oo. cncseconcceseeesenanee Wapanucka............ Chickasaw......1852 ...... Presbyterian 
Guyman, Mrs. Jane ..............-.--------- New Hope............... Choctaw........- 1858 ...... Methodist 
TE EAS a a See Tyanubis cee Choctaw......... 1844-49.A.B.C.F.M. 
Hail, Mrs. S.—Tenn. .......-......-.----- Manual Laboc........ Chickasaw..... 1860 ...... Methodist 
Hamill, Mrs. Martha B.—Tenn. ...... Colbert. ee Chickasaw....- 1859 ...... Methodist 
Hannah, Mrs. David W. ...............---~ Hts Coffees. 2 Choctaw......... 1850 ......Methodist 
meancock,, Miss’ B. Y. ...-..-.02-c-c-0---+--- KMoonsiame.. Choctaw......... 1859 ...... Presbyterian 
Hicks, Victoria—Cher. Na. .............- Briar Town............. Cherokee........1859 ...... Cherokee Nation 
Rembards Saraki He, 22oliocceccn tact senna Going Snake........... Cherokee........ 1844 ...... Cherokee Nation 
Hitchcock, Julia S.—Cher. Na. ........ Dwight? 22. Cherokee........1848-60..A.B.C.F.M. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Jacob—Conn. ........ Dwight Cherokee........ 1821-49..A.B.C.F.M. 
EEE iia einen carne Choctaw......... 1859 ......Presbyterian 
Holmes, Nannie—Cher. Na. ............ Lee’s Creek Cherokee........ 1859 ...... Cherokee Nation 
Hollingsworth, Jennie .............. Choctaw........- 1852 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
DI ans Cherokee........ 1859 ......Cherokee Nation 
Hoyt, Dolly E—Conn. GALEC...---nceenee: 1820 ......Presbyterian — 
Hoyt, Miss E. D.—Cher. Na. .......... Muddy Springs...... Cherokee........ 1844 ...... Cherokee Nation 
Hotchkin, Mrs. Ebenezer—Penn. .... 
(née Philena Thacher)............... Koonsha.............---- Choctaw........- 1841-56..A.B.C.F.M. 
| i iss E. M.—Choce. Na. ....Koonsha...............-- Choctaw.......1853 ......Presbyterian 
Bea. ae WATE | Soetoro Living Land............ Choctaw........- 1856 ......Choctaw Nation 
Hughes, Miss M. S.—Ark. .........-..- Manual Labor........ Chickasaw... 1856-60..Methodist 
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eee need ape lo eit) woe GC Hocta wae eae 1859 ._..Presbyterian 
Ima, Belinda—Choc. Na. ....-------------- Boktuklo............- Choctaw. 2 
Ish, M. I—Creek Na. .......----------—--- ASbURY see Creek..........-. 1854 -.. Methodist 
Johnson, Clarissa—Conn. .......------- Union__....._.--------- ee ae 7 ren Pie 
Johnson, Miss S. Je -—-en—— ate grarie 77 Choctaw... 1946 __. Choctaw Natio 
Sone Me Ee cc lyanubi_____Choctaw____ 1860 ___ Paula 
Choctaw.....---- 1859 ____Presbyterian 
Choctaw........ 1841-49_.A.B.C.F.M. 
Choctaw.......-. 1844-49_A.B.C.F.M. 
Choctaw.......-. 1841-53_A.B.C.F.M. 
Choctaw......... 1860 ....Presbyterian 
Creek......._..... 1850 _....Presbyterian 
Choctaw.......... 1860 _....Presbyterian 
Lilly, M wat E 
4 Pitas lone Lilly) —Penn. ...... Oak Ridge... Seminole.......- 1848 __...Presbyterian_ 
Lines, Susan—Conn. ...-..........-..----- Union Osage.” 1820 _____Presbyterian 
Lovell, Lucy E.—Conn, ............--.-.-- Wheelock.......:...... Choctaw........- 1857-60_A.B.C.F.M. an 
Presbyterian 
Lovell, Mary W.—Conn. ................. Wheelock................ Choctaw......... 1857-60_Presbyterian 
iMartiny: MisgeMieros noe Bloomfield_........... Choctaw........- 1856 __...Methodist 
Maris we Mirsepeese ee, oe New Hope.............. Choctaw......... 1848 _... Methodist 
Mathers, Miss S. A.—Penn. ............ New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1857-60..Methodist 
IMcCater.. Mrs. John C. ..2....... Wapanucka........... Chickasaw......1859 Presbyterian 
iIMc@lure*s Electra (22:8... lyantbrs= = = Choctaw........1841 _....A.B.C.F.M. 
Mec MrsiiHnG tent Ss New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1845 ......Methodist 
Moffatt, Mrs, Eliza J. W............. Armstrong.............- Choctaw......... 1853 _....Baptist 
Malloy (lise v\is 2) eee nk eee New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1860 ..... Methodist 
Moores: Hannah: 5.25. c..c..ccocsecteceacces Dwight. Ae Choctaw......... 1841-48_A.B.C.F.M. 
Morehead, i Mise N.) sco. Koonshs 2264.42 Choctaw......... 1859 _.... Presbyterian 
Morrisons: Miss oR. Do yc. sk Spencet.2 se. Choctaw......... 1853 _.....Presbyterian 
WUGETEN GS UIUGIDETS 23, Someries Webber Falls.____... Cherokee........1859 _.... Cherokee Nati 
Newton wi Maryalters.i22 600 Sse. ace Forks of Il... Cherokee........ 1830 ._....A.B.C.F.M. 
Ranney, Charlotte T. (Mrs. T. E.) ..Fairfield...... Cherokee........ 1849 ___._.A.B.C.F.M. 
Reid, Isabella (Mrs. Alexander) ....Spencer............... Choctaw......... 1849-53..Presbyterian 
Lt SNL EVI aa fe nee Creek Nation.......... Greak532" 1834 _.... Baptist 
Robinson, Mrs. M. C.—Ky. ............ Manual Labor........ Chickasaw......1860 ..... Methodist 
RootmiVMaryeANn Se. nto cone (Chuphlg ese Choctaw......... 1848 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Paine, Mrs. F. M.—Tenn. ................ New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1858 _..... Methodist 
Paine, Miss M. C.—Mo. ................ New Hope............... Choctaw......... 1860 ...... Methedist 
BRaliitery MOArab ey Al oOo consi evceans deans Park Hille _Cherokee........ 1830’s....A.B.C.F.M. | 
Potter, Mrs. Joshua Arne ad ES Mt. Pleasant...........Choctaw......... 1848 ...... Presbyterian 
Pitchlynn, Lavinia—Choc. Na. ........ Eagletown............... Creek. 1840 ...... Choctaw Natic 
Pruden, Miss: Hy Ey 224..0.0 cn Wheelock... Choctaw......... 1855 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Dawyers, Frances sé.ecccsccctnccssentamecs New Hope............... Choctaw 1852-56..Methodist 
SURMMeD mr Verass Mo Veneer. New Hope 1859 __... Methodist 
1857 ......Cherokee Nati 
1852 ...... Presbyterian 
1848 _..A.B.C.F.M. 
1854 ...... Methodist 
1852-59_.Presbyterian 
1850 ...... Presbyterian 
1854-56..Methodist 
1859 _.... Presbyterian 


1848 __... Presbyterian 
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Name—Home School Nation Date Organization 
gekitt, Virginia—Ark. _._............. New Hope.............. Choctaw......... 1859 _..... Methodist 
hompson, Miss S. R.—Penn. ........ Wapanucka............ Chickasaw......1851 _..... Presbyterian 
rammell, Elizabeth _.................... New Hope............... Chickasaw..... 1852 ...... Methodist 
Moy, Miss—Conn. ___.............-..-.. Wheelock............... Choctaw........- 1846 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
Mere annay dd.) se ee Wapanucka........... -Chickasaw......1852 ......Presbyterian 
gill, Mrs. Arsenath—Conn. _._...... Union: ee Osage.............. 1820 ...... Presbyterian 
ogler, Dorothy Rende ................... New Spring Place..Cherokee........ 1849’s.... Moravian 
hitcomb, Mercy—Maine ................ Wheelock................ Choctaw......... 1853-60..A.B.C.F-M. and 

Presbyterian 
figgins, Mrs. Nathaniel—Long Is...Spencer.........:......... Choctaw........- 1860 ......Presbyterian 
iggins, Miss S. B.—Long I.. ........ Spencerst.so.. Choctaw......... 1860 ......Presbyterian 
WY EN a: ee Dwight 25252. Cherokee........ 1848 ......A.B.C.F.M. 
filliams, Mrs. L. M.—Conn. ............ 

(née Matilda Loomis)... Bethabara.............. Choctaw......... 1837 _.....A.B.C.F.M. 
ilson, Mrs. C. H.—So. Car. .......... Wapanucka.......... Chickasaw......1859 ......Presbyterian 
finshy, Mrs. David H. ................... iyanubie ss Choctaw......... 1844-49_A.B.C.F.M. 
oung, Mrs. R. J.—Penn. ................ Spencer.........-.....—-. Choctaw......... 1860 ......Presbyterian 
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PRESBYTERIAN MISSION SCHOOLS AMONG THE 
CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS 
1845-1861 


By William L. Hiemstra 


SCHOOLS 


Presbyterian missionaries received the opportunity to conduct 
schools among the Choctaws and Chickasaws in the Indian Territory 
through the invitations of the tribal councils. These were extended 
first to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and later to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church (Old School). 


The National Council of the Choctaw Nation in 1845 offered 
to transfer Spencer Academy to the care and direction of the Presby- 
terian Board. The offer was accepted; and the school, which had 
been established by the Choctaws three years earlier, was opened by 
the Presbyterian Board in February 1846 with sixty pupils. 


In 1859 the missions and schools of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (a missionary organization with 
large Congregational support) were turned over to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions.2 This transfer took place because the 
American Board had become increasingly dissatisfied with the at- 
titude toward slavery held by the Presbyterian missionaries in their 
employ. Because of this transfer several schools, organized and 


1 Ernest Trice Thompson, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States 
(Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1934), p. 144. 

(The first mission stations of the American Board in the Choctaw Nation, West, 
were Bethabara and Wheelock established in 1832. Choctaw missions in Mississippi 
were closed by 1834. In 1838, there were twelve schools in operation in the Choctaw 
Nation with teachers appointed by the Choctaw Agent, U.S., and salaries paid 
by Choctaw treaty stipulation, Of these twelve schools, five were located at mission 
stations with the missionary in charge of each appointed as teacher, Missions in 
operation [1838], each with a school, were: 5 Presbyterian [American Board], 
4 Methodist, 4 Baptist. A special committee of Choctaw citizens was appointed 
during the meeting of the General Council in 1841, to select the site and contract 
for the erection of a boys’ school in the nation, west. This school was established 
as Spencer Academy, that took the place of the noted Choctaw Academy at Blue 
Springs, Kentucky, which had been the outgrowth of a Baptist Indian mission school 

in operation at that place in 1818. The buildings at Spencer Academy were com- 
pleted and the first pupils admitted to the school in 1844. It was operated as a 
national academy until placed under the supervision of the Presbyterian Board two 
years later. Spencer Academy was noted in the education of Choctaw boys in the 
history of the Nation, West.—Ed.) , : 

2The Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadelphia, Pa., possesses an exten- 
sive file of unpublished missionary correspondence and reports. This source will be 
cited: Mission Reports, Box number, volume, and page. 
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conducted by Presbyterian missionaries, came under the care of the 
Presbyterian Board.* The schools transferred were Iyanubbi Female 
Seminary at Stockbridge Mission, near Hagletown, the Reverend 
Cyrus Byington, Missionary ;* Chuahla Female Seminary at Pine 
Ridge, near Doaksville, the Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury, Missionary 
and Superintendent ;> Wheelock Female Seminary at Wheelock Mis- 
sion, the Reverend John Edwards, Superintendent ; Koonsha (Kusha) 
Female Seminary at Goodwater, the Reverend George Ainslee, Super- 
intendent. 


All these schools were supported from Choctaw tribal funds 
and from mission board contributions. An Act of the Choctaw Gen- 
eral Council on November 29, 1842, had provided a system of public 
boarding schools in the Choctaw Nation.6 The sum of $6,000 was 
due the Nation annually from the United States for educational pur- 
poses under the treaty made at Washington, D.C.,’ in 1825, besides 
additional sums for education by the terms of other treaties, in lieu 
of payment for their tribal lands given up by the Choctaws to the 
United States. Contracts between the Choctaw General Council and 
the mission boards for the annual support of the larger tribal 
boarding schools was made on the basis of three-fourths of the 
amount to be supplied by the Choctaws and one-fourth by the Mis- 
sion Board. The total cost of operating Spencer Academy was ap- 
proximately $10,000 per annum, of which the Choctaws paid $6,000. 
The annual contribution by the Presbyterian Board often exceeded 
the sum stipulated by contract, averaging $3,000 a year for Spencer 
during a period of fourteen years up to 1860. The annual sum of 
$2,000 was allowed out of the U. S. Indian Civilization fund, usually 
paid out directly to the Mission Board.’ 


_ The Choctaws have been noted in their history for their strong 
interest in education, as early as 1820 having devoted all their tribal 
annuities for schools established under the auspices of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. The first missionaries 
among: the Choctaws and the Chickasaws had been encouraged to 
begin mission work because of the desire of the people of these two 
tribes to secure schools for their children. 


| 


3The various missionaries who supervised schools reported to the Indian agent 
concerning their work. This information was transmitted by the Indian agent to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This source will be cited: Indian Affairs, 
year, and page. ’ 

4 Indian Affairs, 1855, p. 156. 

rae 160. 

is Act of the Choctaw General Council in 1842, also provid 
lishment of Fort Coffee Academy for boys and a seminary Rieter ated ne 
Aor girls pace Ns cama of the saci gat Episcopal Church South. In 1844, 
rmstrong Academy for boys was established under th isi i 

American Indian Mission Association.—Ed. oS ee 

7 Mission Reports, Box 9, II, p. 501. 

8 Indian Affairs, 1860, p. 360. 
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The Chickasaws in 1852 gave evidence of their great interest in 
a good school system. In that year, to improve the buildings, they 
appropriated five thousand dollars more than called for by their 
contract with the Mission Board and with the Department of Indian 
Affairs. They wanted facilities for one hundred pupils, and ac- 
peomely added another thousand dollars for additional school- 
rooms. 


In many ways the people of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw 
Nations proved their interest in education. They discouraged tru- 
ancy. They sacrificed the services of the children at home in order 
that they might attend Spencer Academy or another boarding 
school. It was not uncommon for hundreds of parents and friends 
to be present at commencement exercises in May of each year. The 
examinations held prior to commencement lasted ‘‘twenty solid 
hours’’, according to a government witness.! Samuel M. Ruther- 
ford, Acting Superintendent of the Western Reserve, reported con- 
cerning the students of Spencer Academy that ‘‘whatever they had 
learned at all, had evidently been taught thoroughly.’’ 


Year after year the schools had capacity enrollments. This is 
proof that citizens of the nations were pleased with the schools and 
their curricula. However, it must not be inferred that all the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws wholeheartedly supported the educational 
program controlled by Presbyterian missionaries. Many of the 
minority groups were indifferent. Although some did not endorse 
the schools, they were not actively antagonistic.* The Reverend 
S. O. Lee of Spencer Academy characterized the more radical mem- 
bers of the anti-school minority among the Choctaws in early 1860 
thus :}3 


There are those in the Nation who would be glad to see all the schools 
broken up in order to keep the mass of the people in ignorance, that they 
might retain their influence the more easily, for, with the increase in 
intelligence among them the full-bloods are rapidly gaining their place in 
influencing the affairs of the Nation. 


9 Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, Annual Report, May 1852, p. 819. 
(The first mission among the Chickasaws in Mississippi was Charity Hall established 
under the auspices of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 1819. In 1821, the 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and Georgia estab- 
lished Monroe Mission among the Chickasaws, four schools being in operation in 
1826. After the removal to the West, three boarding schools were opened in 1852, 
under provisions of the Chickasaw Council: Wapanucka Institute for girls, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Mission Board; Chickasaw Manual Labor School 
for boys, and Bloomfield Academy for girls, under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church. Colbert Institute [later Collins] was established at Perryville in 1854, by 
the Methodist Church. In 1859, Burney Institute for Chickasaw girls was opened 
under the auspices of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—Kd.) 

10 Indian Affairs, 1852, p. 423. 

11 Indian Affairs, 1847, p. 940. 

12 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 71. 

13 [bid., p. 81. 
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The mixed bloods had achieved an early prestige but the edu- 
cation which the fullbloods secured at the schools conducted by the 
missionaries enabled them to hold a strong position and control in the 
affairs of the Nation. During the year 1860 approximately five 
hundred students were enrolled in Choctaw schools operated under 
the supervision of the Presbyterian Board. Of this number 167 were 
‘‘boarding scholars.’”!4 


It is evident that the missionaries were impressed with the native 
ability, talent, and character of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The 
curriculum maintained by the various schools reveals that the Indian 
was regarded as one who had not received opportunities for cultural 
advancement through Christian education; in no case was the Indian 
believed to have been born with inferior mentality. The studies 
pursued in the higher classes in the Choctaw schools were :!® ‘‘ Read- 
ing, Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geo- 
grahy, United States History, Algebra, and English Composition.”’ 
Some of the textbooks used were :!§ ‘‘Swift’s First Lessons in Natural 
Philosophy, Greenleaf’s Mental Arithmetic, Comstock’s Youth’s Book 
on Astronomy, Emerson’s Historical Catechism of the Bible, and 
Gallaudet’s Natural Theology.”’ 


Some time was found every day except Sunday for vocational 
instruction. The girls received ‘‘constant instruction in needle, 
household, and all kinds of work that properly fall to the share of 
woman in civilized domestic economy.’”!7 


The boys were required to spend two hours and a half every 
day except Sunday in agricultural and mechanical labor under the 
direction of their teacher. Most of the schools operated small farms 
on which some grain and many kinds of vegetables were grown. 
Orchards supplied a variety of fruit. Sufficient pork and beef was 
raised so that very little had to be purchased. The various sub- 
sidiary interests of the schools provided the Indian boys with 
abundant opportunities for manual labor.}8 


Classes were held from 8:30 in the morning to 1:30 in the after- 
noon. The schools ‘‘were daily opened and closed with religious 
exercises.’"'9 Throughout the day the students were required to 
speak the English language exclusively. Very seldom was a Choctaw 
word spoken except when friends visited the students.2° 


14 Tbid., p. 90. 
15 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 227. 
16 Indian Affairs, 1846, p. 348. 


17 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 227. (The Act of the General Council in 1842 


[Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1869, p. 80] provided: “Instruction 
in Agriculture and the Mechanical Arts shall, in the male schools, be combined 
with instruction in letters; and in the female schools, in addition to letters, the pupils 
shall be instructed in housewifery and sewing, &c.”—Ed.) 

18 Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 571. 

19 Indian Affairs, 1848, p. 501. 

20 Loc. cit. 
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: Religious instruction was not slighted. Schools were opened 
daily with prayer and Bible reading. On Sundays all students were 
required to attend Sunday School wheré they read and memorized 
passages from Scripture and the Shorter Catechism. Brief devo- 
tional periods were scheduled for every evening after supper.?4 


The religious education which formed an integral part of Indian 
school instruction was neither novel nor extra-ordinary. To foster 
Christian education was characteristic of many educational institu- 
tions, including those supported by the state government. At a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University of Mississippi 
held in Oxford July 12, 1848, ‘‘... .it was... . definitely settled 
that the University should have stamped upon it such religious and 
moral character in its work as would be acceptable to the Christian 
people who compose a large majority of the people of the State of 
Mississippi.’’? The majority of the Board of Trustees at the same 
meeting favored ‘‘. . . . the introduction of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity into the curriculum and establishing the University on a basis. 
distinctly Christian.’’ 


All students preparing for the ministry were admitted without 
tuition.24 Students were required to attend prayer services and 
the closing exercises of each day were closed with prayer by the 
President.” 


TEACHERS 


Responsibility for the success of the missionary schools devolved 
upon the teachers. Most of the teachers were young women, the 
majority of whom came from the northeastern section of the United 
States. Doctor Cyrus Kingsbury believed that the women instruc- 
tors would provide a beneficient influence and a cultural atmos- 
phere.*®, 


In the mid-nineteenth century travel facilities from New England 
to the Indian Territory were neither luxurious nor safe. The long 
journey was made by boat and stagecoach. After the teachers ar- 
rived it was readily apparent that there was more than enough work 
for each adventurous spirit. 


In addition to teaching several classes, the teachers were expected 
to supervise the domestic chores of the students in kitchen and 


21 Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 567. 

22 Historical Catalogue of the University of Mississippi 1849-1909 (Nashville: 
Marshall & Bruce Co., 1910), p. 7. 

23 Ibid., p. 6. 

24 Florence E. Cambell, “Journal of the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Mississippi 1845-1860.” University of Mississippi Thesis, unpublished, 
University, Mississippi, 1939, p. 98. 

25 [bid., p. 113. 

26 Mission Reports, Box 9, II, p. 549. (See article on “Women Teachers in 
Oklahoma, 1820 to 1860,” in this number of The Chronictes.—Ed.) 
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dining room. They were also pressed into service for Sunday School 
instruction. 


Such a rigorous weekly routine in a new country where malaria 
was prevalent and epidemics spread from the river ports in the east 
often contributed to a physical breakdown of the teachers. Some 
would sufficiently regain their health during the summer vacation 
so that they were able to continue their work in the fall. Many who 
came as teachers spent years in the Choctaw and the Chickasaw 
schools. 


The men who served the schools as teachers or superintendents 
were expected to take a part in the church work of the Mission. 
Overwork resulted from this requirement of dual service. 


ScHooL, PROBLEMS 


As a consequence of the great amount of work to be done, there 
was a constant shortage of teachers because few could maintain such 
a strenuous schedule. This condition in turn had its effect upon the 
morale and scholarship of the students. For this reason Ainslie 
wrote on June 14, 1860, ‘‘It is ruinous to our schools to have strangers 
every year.’’?? 


The schools were annually faced with an epidemic of some variety. 
Diseases of various kinds thrived in the Indian Territory where the 
climate was ‘‘liable to sudden changes, and rapid succession of 


great extremes of heat and cold.’’*8 Typhoid fever was a frequent 


visitor. During the autumn of 1853, ‘‘ ... . the institution [Spencer 
Academy] was severely tried by sickness, and as many as four of 
the pupils have been removed by death.’’*? Mr. Hobbs of Lenox 
wrote on May 18, 1860, ‘‘We have had sixty cases of measles within 
the last five weeks.’’S¢ 


In addition to the problems of a teacher shortage and epidemics, 
the schools faced the problems of occasional truancy, gossip, recal- 
citrance, and internal dissension.*! 


NEIGHBORHOOD ScHOOLS 


In discussing the subject of Mission Schools, mention must also 
be made of the common or neighborhood church schools. These 
units were integral parts of the system for public instruction among 


; 
: 


; 
] 


the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. The schools enrolled ‘‘day 


scholars”? only, and were invariably located near the church in a 
particular district. The missionary wives frequently served as 
teachers, although some Indians also taught. The Indian Agents 
27 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 117. 
28 Ibid., p. 123. 


29 Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, Annual Report, May 18 
30 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 106. eport, May 1854, p. 18. 


31 Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, Annual Report, May 1855, p. 18. 
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were favorably impressed with the accomplishments of the neigh- 
borhood schools.®2 


Mission ScHoou INFLUENCE 


The various schools exerted a good influence upon the Choctaws 
and the Chickasaws. A developed mind, capable of exercising sound 
judgment, was the acquisition of the average student who absorbed 
a normal proportion of that which the schools offered. A moral 
stability, fostered by Christian instruction, is not to be minimized 
even if it be judged upon a basis of pragmatic principle. 


The schools encouraged habits of industry by precept and ex- 
ample. These habits reaped benefits for the Indian in his economic 
life. It is likely that the Indian Agent could report an increase 
of cotton and of wheat production in the Choctaw district in 1854 
because of better husbandry sponsored by the schools.*3 


The Reverend S. L. Hobbs of Lenox Mission spoke of the im- 
proved conditions of the Choctaws in. 1859. He wrote, ‘‘We are 
happy to see the general improvement of our people in their houses, 
apparel, and working utensils. Six years ago there was but one 
wagon in the settlement [Lenox]; now there are fourteen, and oxen 
to work them.’’** The schools must be given at least some credit for 
an improved economic condition. Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson said 
that ‘‘ ... . from the church and school there came a stream of 
ministers, physicians, legislators, judges, lawyers and teachers to 
serve their nation.’’* 


The schools also aided the Church. The Christian atmosphere 
and environment present at the schools made the students more sus- 
ceptible to the message of the missionary. It was the original policy 
of the mission boards that the schools should, among other things, 
serve as a ‘‘feeder’’ for the Church. Neither the leaders of the 
Indian Councils nor the U. S. officials in the Indian Office objected 
to the frankly prejudiced educational policy of the Presbyterian 
Board, which is summarized in an utterance of the Reverend James 
B. Ramsey, Superintendent of Spencer Academy, who said in a 
report of 1846 to the Indian Agent :° 


“We look forward to the time when Spencer Academy will furnish a 
thorough English and classical education to Choctaw youth—such as will 
fit them for eminent usefulness. In the training of these youth, we shall 
ever aim, as the very highest point of education, to imbue their minds 
with sound religious principles. To this end, the facts and doctrines of 
the Bible shall be industriously taught to every pupil; and every means 
used, also, to form him to correct manners and industrious habits. 


32 Indian Affairs, 1858, p. 558. 
33 Indian Affairs, 1854, p. 136. 
34 Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 574. 
35 Thompson, op. cit., p. 156. 

36 Indian Affairs, 1846, p. 352. 
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CONCLUSION 


The educational program of the Presbyterian missionaries was 
notably successful. However, the unsettled conditions in the Indian 
Territory due to the War between the States made all kinds of mis- 
sion work exceedingly difficult. The schools were forced to close 
because most of the teachers returned to the North during the sum- 
mer of 1861. Some of the schools were reopened under the super- 
vision of the Presbyterian boards shortly after the war.** 


37 For an excellent treatment of this subject consult Natalie Morrison Denison, 
“Missions and Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., Among the Choctaws, 
1866-1907,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume XXIV, No. 4 (Winter, 1946-47), 
Pp. 426 4A8. : 
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LEWIS FRANCIS HADLEY: 
“THE LONG-HAIRED SIGN TALKER” 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


According to the Handbook of American Indians the sign lan- 
guage is a system of gestures used by the Plains Indians for com- 
munication among tribes speaking different languages and who live 
between the Missouri River and the Rock Mountains, and from the 
Frazer River in British Columbia to the Rio Grande. The sign 
language appears never to have been used west of the mountains ex- 
cept among the Nez Percés and other Indians who were accustomed 
to periodic hunting trips on the plains. 


Tribes of many different stocks within the area of the vast plains 
were constantly moving about in pursuit of buffalo herds and were 
thus brought into friendly or hostile contact with different peoples; 
the necessities of nomadic life resulted in the development of a system 
of gesture communication, which for ordinary uses almost reached 
the perfection of a spoken language. The wild denizens of the upper 
Missouri found no difficulty in talking on any subject with Comanches 
or Kiowas from the border of Texas. The Crows, Cheyennes and 
Kiowas are considered the most expert in the use of the sign lan- 
guage and ‘‘In fluent grace of movement a conversation in the 
sign language between a Cheyenne and a Kiowa is the very poetry 
of motion.’’ 


Several officers of the United States Army who were experts 
on the Indian sign language published works on that subject. In 
1881 a philosophic and comparative presentation, written by Colonel 
Garrick Mallery, was issued in the First Report of the Bureaw of 
American Ethnology. 


Mallery wrote that ‘‘in no other thoroughly explored part of 
the world has there been found spread over so large a space so small 
a number of individuals divided by so many linguistic and dialetic 
boundaries as in North America.’’ Colonel Richard I. Dodge says 
in a letter: 


The embodiment of signs into a systematic language is, I believe, 
confined to the Indians of the Plains ... . almost all of the Indians east 
of the Sierras have some little smattering of it. The Plains Indians believe 
the Kiowas to have invented the sign language. .... Kiowas were general 
go-betweens .... they held an intermediate position between the Comanches, 
Tonkaways, Lipans and others of Texas, and the Pawnees, Sioux, Black- 
feet, and other northern tribes. 
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In 1880 he thought the Kiowas were the most proficient :1 


The Comanche acquired it in Mexico, taught the Arapahoes and 
Kiowas, and from these the Cheyennes learned it. 


It is asserted that some of the Muskoki and the Ponkas now in the 
Indian Territory never saw the sign language until they arrived there. 
Yet there is some evidence that the Muskoki did use signs a century ago, 
and some of the Ponkas still remaining on their old homes on the 
Missouri remember it..... 


Major General Hugh Lenox Scott became the greatest authority 
on the sign language during his years of service among the western 
Indians. From the time of his graduation from the Military Academy 
in 1876 he was engaged in Indian expeditions or duty among the 
red men of the Plains, where he settled many serious troubles among 
the Indians by diplomacy. In 1897, while serving at the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in Washington, he wrote a book on the sign 
language. 


Oklahoma can lay claim to an expert on the sign language, 
although he had very little support from the government in his 
undertakings. Lewis Francis Hadley was engaged in compiling a 
Modoe dictionary in 1876.” 


In August of the following year Hadley compiled a long vocab- 
ulary of the Quapaw and Ponca languages. The lists of words are 
arranged in three columns on the pages headed English, Quapaw, and 
Ponea, which cover seven pages. 


In 1882 Hadley wrote, ‘‘A Quapaw Vocabulary and the Quapaw 
and Ponea Compared. Also The Mystery of the Ponca Removal and 
the troubles Quapaws were subjected to on account of the mystery 
underlying the Removal of the Poncas, by Ingonompishi, late Clerk 
of the Quapaw Nation, 1882.’’ This document consists of a num- 
ber of historical notes concerning the origin and sad fate of the 
Quapaw Indians. In this connection Hadley wrote :3 


It was to aid the good Quapaws in making their grievance known 
to the government, that I was adopted into the tribe and became their 
clerk. I remained in that capacity until the matter was fully settled, and 


1 First Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1879-80 (Wash- 
ington, 1881), pp. 263, 311, 316, 319. It is said by authorities that the best prac- 
tical treatise on the subject is Captain W. P. Clark’s Indian Sign Language, Phila- 
delphia, 1885. 

William Dunbar, the celebrated naturalist who settled at Natchez, was interested 
in the sign language of the Indians and attempted to connect it with the Chinese 
(John R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley, [Washington, — 
mars p. 355; Harnett T. Kane, Natchez on the Mississippi [New York, 1947], 
p. : 

2 This vocabulary is contained in three copy books, a total of sixty-nine 
and in Manuscript No. 55] in the Bureau i of pees Ethnology. : ne 

3 Bureau of American Ethnology, Manuscript Vault, Catalogue No. 918; James 
veo shine Pilling, Bibliography of the Siowan Languages (Washington, 1887), 
p. 
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the assurance given—that they should be no longer disturbed—That the 
remnant of the Tribe should hold their land. I came out of this fight so 
poor that I have not been able to take time to write up this vocabulary 
until now. L. F. H. —Commissioner Schurtz straightened this matter out 
I. E. “put his foot on it.” 


Hadley did not confine his efforts to making a Quapaw 
vocabulary, but also compiled seven pages of Uchee words, and in 
1882 he filled thirty-one foolscap pages with Shawnee words. Both 
of these works are to be found in the Bureau of American Ethnology.* 


Hadley became involved in a matrimonial venture with Mi-ti-ti 
and in 1882 he wrote the following letter regarding the affair :5 


Mititi was probably the oldest and best looking woman in the tribe, 
had buried all of her family and wanting to marry. 


Your humble servt. was an adopted citizen fighting against certain 
schemes against the Quapaws, while the schemers were trying to dispute 
my rights as I was not maried (sic) into the tribe. 


Hence Mititi was working for my interest as well as her own, 
she knew I was in the market and sent me word she wanted to marry me. 


As I did not want a woman near a hundred years old I had to decline 
the tempting offer and in such a way as not to give any offence. 


Hence the following letter was prepared with great care on my part 
after which it was submited (sic) to the interpreter, and we both worked 
at it untill (sic) he pronounced it correct, and as it is probably the best 
idea I can give of the structure of the Quapaw language I hereby sacrifice 
my pride, and disclose the anxious longings of two lonely old souls upon 
the holy altar of Science. 


In 1882 Hadley was teaching drawing at the Cherokee Male 
Seminary in Tahlequah, and the following year he is said to have 
taught at the Cherokee Orphan Asylum at Salina. One of his pupils 
at the Male Seminary was Joseph M. Thompson, member of a 
prominent Cherokee family. He was born in the Chickasaw Nation 
in 1865, and when he was three years old his parents returned with 


4No. 1005 Uchee; No. 29 Shawnee Words. In January, 1894, J. Owen Dorsey 
collected from Lewis F. Hadley, assisted by George Redeagle, twenty-three pages of 
Quapaw words. ’ 

5 From the Kiowa Indian School, Anadarko, Oklahoma Territory, on March 18, 
1891, Superintendent G. P. Gregory wrote to T. J. Morgan, Commissioner Indian 
Affairs: } 

“I carefully examined the paper placed in my hands regarding the adoption 
of Louis Hadley—the long-haired sign talker—into the Quapaw tribe. 

“IT find them to be only an account or record of a council formally adopting 
Mr. Hadley and his wife. Apa 

“This report was written by Mr. Hadley and the signatures are all in his hand. 
There is no evidence whatever except his word to prove the genuineness of the 
document. He asked me to delay writing you until he could procure further and 
more satisfactory evidence. This he has failed to do.” (The National Archives, 
Records of the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. Letters Received, 1891/ 


10888) . ' ; ; 
6 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives Division, Indian-Pioneer History, 


Vol. 46, pp. 489-92. 
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him to the Cherokee country, where the lad was educated. He had — 


a talent for drawing, but did not pursue that art after his gradua- 
tion until he retired as a physician in 1937, when he painted por- 
traits of Sequoyah, the outlaw Tom Starr, the famous Sioux Red 
Cloud, and General Stand Watie. Judge J. T. Parks of Tahlequah 
was a student in the Male Seminary from 1882 to 1884, and he re- 
calls Hadley as a teacher of drawing there. Judge Parks states: 
‘All teachers at that time were Professors, and to maintain that 
dignity they wore Prince Albert coats and derby hats.”’ 


From Arkansas City, Kansas, October 19, 1885, Hadley wrote 
to James Constantine Pilling in Washington regarding his differ- 
ent vocabularies in answer to a letter from Pilling. In his letter 
Hadley wrote: 


In reply will say, in regard to the Cherokee vocabulary &c that it is 
imperfect and unreliable. But is waiting opportunity for correction. The 
bulk of the work was given by intelligent pupils at the Cherokee High 
Schools. Yet much of it is valuable grammatical matter (Coppied from 
manuscript now lost) Orriginal in Cherokee Characters these are and have 
been coppied eroniously one character being mistaken for others &c. 


After learning more of the matter and trying to correct the same I 
found that which I valued most needed to be thourally overhauled by some 
Cherokee Schollar of more than ordinary learning therefore I can make 
an entire new collection cheaper and in view of my experience much better 
than to try to doctor the old one. 


_ Hadley gave a long description of the vocabulary and men- 
tioned additional grammatical matter copied from a manuscript found 
in the Vann Library which he said was lost. He also promised to 


send to Pilling a large Quapaw vocabulary which was to be returned 
to him on demand. He added :? 


.... IT have a great deal of matter in my dialects and am constantly 
getting more..... For instance I have a Choctaw Dictionary of several 


T Bureau of American Ethnology, Catalogue No. 1353. In 1878 the first steam- 
boat, “Aunt Sally,” arrived at Arkansas City on June 25, amid wild excitement 
among all of the citizens (The Traveler, [Arkansas City, Kansas], July 3, 1878). 
Eight years later a cargo of flour was landed at Fort Smith, direct from Arkansas 
City, aboard two barges towed by the “Kansas Miller.” The distance was 570 
miles. This steamer, built at St. Louis, passed up the river in July, 1885, and this 
was her first trip down. The boat was owned by Bliss and Wood of Winfield, 
Kansas, Searing & Mead and the Arkansas City Roller Mills, and was built expressly 
for the flour trade in the upper Arkansas. That was the first cargo ever brought 
down by steamer, and Captain E. S. Bliss thought it fully demonstrated the feasi- 
piity : wht ERT nae (Fort Smith Elevator, July 2, 1886). T. M. 

‘inney ahshowahgaley) , Pioneer s with the Osage Indians 
ville, Oklahoma), 1925, pp. 45, 46, 48. . ‘te a ee 
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hundred pages But Mr. Allen Wright published a like work before I put 
mine out.8 It is tied up in two packages and in my Boat. 


So lately I colected perhaps two hundred Potawatomie words, “just 
to be doing” Such small colections seem to me of little or no value as no 
object was in view. But I did copy about three 3 lines of the usual 
Heading of Friendly letters one to another among intelegent Indians it is 
in Chepewa (which is understood by Potawatomies Ottawas &c.) This 
I will send to you in another letter. (I value such myself.) 


I do not wish to intrude worthless matter for the sake of seeing a long 
list of my labors in print. But such as you can use I will gladly send. I 
am absent from my books &c now (They are on a Boat on the way to New 
Orleans) therefore I cannot enter into details 


_ I have also many vocabularies which I coppied from the U. S. survey 
of Roads to the Pacific. All of which you can, or may have obtained long 
ago. But allow me here to tell you that I found the Pani wholly eronious 
it is in two dialects neither of which was recognized by pawnees a few 
- weeks since and I had to rely on the sign language. 


I visited the Tonkawas. 2nd Chief Charley had me write out a list of 
Indian names I kept a copy, this I showed to the first Chief. Now it seems 
that this making known of /ndian names is sacralidge so to speak, and 2nd 
Chief Charley wanted me to tell “all the Tonkawas in Council’ that I 
did not know who gave me the Jndian names to clear him; as I could not 
do it, I called on the Sub Agt and told him about it and that I had promised 
Charley I would not tell the Council who gave me the names. I would 
give him (charley) the slip, and so along in the night I went away, leaving 
Charley to face the Council without any “Liar” to help him out. 


I have written you this to inform you of the superstition in regard to 
white people knowing Tonkawa /ndian names. The Sub Agent was himself 
surprised But showed me a Ration list wherein the column headed “Indian 
Name” was blank. ‘Tonkawas deny their Indian names. Agt told me that 
when any person dies among them they drop that name out of the lan- 
guage, and Charley said I ‘‘must never repeat any Tonkawa names” He 
gave me the name “Mi-nau-wa-tce-li” Deerfast and I found it quite ap- 
propriate on the night when I waided the Chicaski River leaving him to 
face the angry Tonkawas without the aid of one to tell a pack of lies to 
clear him of an indiscression in a matter of that nature. 


My address is uncertain Being on a Steam Boat, often laid up away 
from any Post office But at present on Steamer Kansas Millers, Arkansas 
City Kansas. 


From Anadarko, Indian Territory, on September 1, 1887, was 
issued A List of Primary Gestures in Indwan Sign Talk: 


Only 19 copies of these proofs are printed, one for each o (sic) my 
Patrons. None will be sold. They are for corrections adsitions (sic) 


8 Allen Wright, Choctaw scholar, preacher, and statesman, was born in Missis- 
sippi in 1826. He immigrated during the Choctaw removal to Indian Territory in 
the winter of 1833-34. He graduated from colleges in the East and on returning 
home, served his people until his death in 1885. The Rev. John Edwards described 
Mr. Wright as “a man of large intelligence, good mind, an excellent preacher. see 
No other Choctaw that I ever met could give such a clear explanation of difficult 
points in the grammar of the Choctaw.” He made a translation of the Chickasaw 
constitution and laws, published in book form in 1873, and in 1880 he issued his 
“Chahta Leksikon.”— (Frederick Webb Hodge [ed.] Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico, (Washington, 1912], Part 2, pp. 975-6). 
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improvements, and criticisms by Indians; after which extended works, and 


A Magazine in Hand Taling (sic) may be expected. Titles are omited (sic) 
for want of sufficient type. 


To those who have aided me with money; I tender herewith my sincere 
thanks. A Magazine in Sign-talk will obtain a wide (if not large) circula- 
tion among the Curious in oll lands. The Diagram can be reduced and 
transferred in any size or color. Shall We control it? As you suy. Tam 
ready to serve you. Yours Respectfully, Lewis F. Hadley. 


This small book, which the writer discovered in the Library of 
Congress, is now preserved in the Rare Book Division of that in- 
stitution. It is made up of several hundred crude designs in white 
on a black ground on paper which has printed on the back “‘Number 
of Vouchers’? and which Hadley probably secured from the Indian 
Agency. While the book is crude it must have required unlimited 
patience to make it.’ 


The following advertisement was printed in the Muskogee 
Phoenix April 19, 1888: ‘‘Indian Hand Talking [3 black pictures 
of signs] (Wild Indians read the above on sight.) The inventor 
of the sign diagrams needs philanthropists to help him give reading 
matter in sign language to 207,000 Indians who can never hope to 
read our letters. ... . For particulars address L. F. Hadley, care 
U. S. Indian Agt., Muskogee, I. T.’’ 


In November, 1889, Hadley was living in a tent between the 
Red Store and the old hotel in Anadarko. The front of his tent 
displayed a strip of canvas bearing a notice in the sign language.!® 


Israel G. Vore, whose life was spent among the Indians of Indian Territory 
and the Plains, wrote that he had been investigating the sign language at different 
times for four years: “I know exactly how expressive and inspiring it is. It does 
not represent letters or words, but things. It is very meager—God’s truth can 
neither be proclaimed or illustrated in it. The very idea to those who understand 
it is absurd. I am no missionary—No Minister of the Gospel—No Writeist, —.... 
the fault of my education. I graduated among the Indians of the Indian Territory, 
— my studies never reached grammar. .... ” For an account of Vore see Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, “Israel G. Vore and Levering Manual Labor School”, The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1947), pp. 198-217. 


On December 31, 1890, when Judge C. Ross Hume, at the age 
of twelve, reached Anadarko with his parents, he recalls that Hadley 
was living in a cave in the side of a hill near the old Masonie Hall 
and Mr. Robert L. Boake, a former Indian trader, informed him 
that Hadley was still in the town in 1893, and that he remained there 


perhaps another year. In a letter dated January 7, 1947, Judge 
Hume wrote: 


Mr. Boake had been a trader’s clerk at Cantonment, among the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Indians, among whom the sign language was court 
language for intertribal conversations, and is now probably the best 
sign talker of all white men now living here. 


® Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936), p. 254. 


rae Authority of Mr. Ralph Cleveland who arrived in Anadarko in November, 
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He told me that he and another clerk visited Hadley often, and did 
talk to him in the sign language. Many of the signs of Hadley were 
wrong, and his delineations of them were from the view of the Speaker 
rather than that of the person spoken to; i. e, the front of the hand would 
appear in gesture where the back of the hand appeared to party spoken to. 


That Hadley had wide interests is suggested by an article in the 
Cherokee Advocate (Tahlequah) on October 27, 1880, copied from a 
Fort Smith newspaper saying: 


There is a strange looking craft now afloat below the wharf, under 
process of construction, by equally as strange a looking genius. At his 
request we boarded his vessel and listened to the explanation of its object. 
He (Hadley) has some new theory of propelling appliances, which if ever 
put into successful operation cannot fail to work radical changes of a 
very economical, safe and useful nature. 


The present vessel, although designed in the main to improve and 
illustrate his plans for more enlarged and extensive application will 
answer for a trading boat, a pleasure trip boat, or a transport in low 
waters. Mr. Lewis F. Hadly (sic) the owner, builder, inventor, mate and 
pilot of this 12 by 30 foot craft, has lived on this frontier for over thirty 
years. He seems to be an inventive genius and a natural draughtsman, ' 
and has taught drawing in the schools of the Cherokee Nation. He has 
spent a season or two in the survey of the Arkansas channels above this 
point and has complete charts hundreds of miles above here.11 


And he now desires to put his inventions into practice. He has studied 
upon it for years, and has worked to accumulate means to effect that pur- 
pose. His accumulation have (sic) been so slow that his impatiences 
has (sic) got the better of him, and he has invested every cent of his 
earnings and has deprived himself of the comforts of life to get it thus 
far along, and trusts to find in this community some monied friends to 
assist him in completing it. We would commend his undertaking to the 
serious attention of any one interested in useful and profitable invention, 
and we think the inventor can demonstrate its feasibility. It was ever 
thus with genius..... 


An interesting picture of Hadley was furnished the writer by 
an early resident of Fort Smith: 


He was thick-set rather than “stout’”-——and had let his hair grow so 
as to be received among primitive Indians without suspicion..... I recall 
well his first call. It was in the evening, and my brother and I had gone 
to bed. Presently my mother came up and told us we might .... dress 
and come down stairs to hear Mr. Hadley’s stories. .... My mother 
brought him a cup of tea, and some apple pie and cheese, and watched 
him—with horror—put the cheese into his tea and stir it as he talked. Then 
he took a sip, looked a little queer, and set down the cup. My mother 
said “Mr. Hadley, I’m afraid you didn’t mean to put that cheese into your 
tea—Let me get you another cup.” “Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought it 
was sugar—yYou see on the reservations we have only brown sugar..... i 


11 Although a search was made in the files of the Corps of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., nothing was discovered regarding Hadley’s survey of the Arkansas 
River. Mrs. Louise Cook of the Newspaper Department,’ Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety checked the Fort Smith Elevator, the Cheyenne T Transporter and the Cherokee 
Advocate for material about Hadley. Mr. E. R. Dabney of the library staff of the 
University of Texas made a thorough search in the great newspaper collection in 
that institution without results. 
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[Mr. Hadley] had first become interested in the sign language as & 


philologist while he was traveling in the West, and was so interested in 


trying to find the origin of the different signs that he gradually gave 


up one after another civilized customs and tried to identify himself more 
and more with the Indians. As he did so, he also came to Tealize how 
inadequate to their needs the Indian schools were. They taught the 
children Christianity; they also taught them all the complexities of 
“civilized” life, so that when they returned to the hogans they had nothing 
in common with their parents and either relapsed into “Savagery” or left 
home altogether. 


Mr. Hadley’s passion was to Christianize what we then called the 
“blanket Indians”—He believed that if the sign language could be reduced 
to writing, our Lord’s parables (which strongly appealed to the Indians) 
and the elements of Christian faith could be spread among the most 
primitive tribes, those who neyer came near the Agencies. He began 
experimenting with the pictures, and as he had no writing materials he 
used margins of newspaper—or bits of brown paper—anything he could 
get hold of. 


He purposely made his drawings as simple and crude as possible, as 
a child would draw them, so that no line or detail would distract from the 
idea. Then he would go to the agency, or to any Indian gathering, get 
into talk with one of the men, and show him, say, the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. He would explain that the dotted line was the road, 
that X was the place the hand was walking to—and in a minute the Indian 
would pick up the scraps of paper, laugh, and begin to talk the whole 
thing off on his fingers. Then he would laugh again, say, “That good 
talk,” and there you were. 


Mr. Hadley wanted most to print small paper fliers that could be 
easily distributed—but he had no money. The Reverend George F. Degen, 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church in Fort Smith, and Mrs. Degen set 
themselves to provide a fund for him, and Mrs. Degen spent one whole 
summer traveling in New England, speaking to various missionary 
societies in an effort to collect funds. She aroused great interest and 
secured enough to print Hadley’s dictionary. But such a project needed 
a sustained drive and a convinced body of people to keep it up, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Degen, devoted as they were, could not spare time or money 


to keep the crusade up year after year, so Mr. Hadley had to give up his 
scheme and take to teaching. 


To our minds, he was potentially one of the great missionaries of all 
times, like those famous names associated with India and Africa—but he 
did not have a national missionary society behind him. He had traveled 
all over the West, out to the Pacific coast, and I think into Canada— 


ae always on foot, going from one tribe to another. He spoke twenty or 


more different languages, and had discovered for himself that Indians 
from Alaska to South America used substantially the same sign language, 
and that members of tribes who had not one spoken word in common 
could communicate by the signs. He had been formally adopted into at 
least one tribe, and could introduce himself by his Indian name, In-go- 
nom-pa-she (accented on the first syllable). 


He told us how repugnant it had been to him to adapt himself to 
Indian customs, how he had gagged when he ate with the primitive tribes 
and saw .... the stew handed about in a chamber-pot though he knew 
it had been distributed from an agency and that the Indians thought it a 
very convenient dish, and had no idea what it was intend for. How 
each one put his hand into the stew and pulled out what he fancied, and 
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if he did not like it .... tossed it back into the pan for someone else 
to sample..... 


Mr. Hadley’s explanations of some of the signs were interesting : 


... . the sign for an Indian, indicating that his skin was dark; for a 
white man, a straight line drawn horizontally across the forehead ((“he 
wears a hat”), and for a Negro, the two signs combined “he has a dark 
skin, but he wears a hat”); there was the liar (“he has two tongues”); 
and there were the three personal pronouns as he interpreted them, the 
“J” with dignity, perhaps a little pomposity, the “you” gestured with 
courtesy and empressement, and the “he” just a toss of the thumb over 
the shoulder, very casually, “the other fellow,” nobody to bother about. 
To look at the dictionary and watch him translating it was an education 
itself. He had been much puzzled by the sign for a horse, the Indians 
could not explain it, and it took him months of travel and observation 
. ... to come across the Canadian Indians’ hand travois and conclude 
that it had finally been adapted to horse-hauling; but the old sign for 
the dragging travois had been kept, to serve for transportation. .... 


Mr. Hadley lamented that he never expected to get his hands 
really clean again after his years with the Indians. They were 
seamed with fine black lines, like a mechanic’s, and he wore with 
indifference such clothes as were given him. His tent stood on a 
vacant lot on Fourth Street—or possibly Third—between Sycamore 
and Garrison Avenue in Fort Smith. 


Another informant who remembers Mr. Hadley very well, al- 
though he was only a lad when the man visited his parents’ home 
in Fort Smith. He recalls that: 


« 


He was a very unusual character and I imagine that he made a lasting 
impression on all who met him..... At that age I was naturally im- 
pressed by the fact that he always lived in a tent when he came to Fort 
Smith. The tent was always cluttered as, in addition to his living equip- 
ment, he had a printing press and a large stock of wood blocks for the 
making of cuts for his sign language pamphlets. 


Mr. Hadley’s ambition was to print the New Testament in sign lan- 
guage, starting with the Gospels. I have no idea how far he got. All 
that I remember seeing are two pamphlets containing the Lord’s Prayer!2 
and the Sermon on the Mount. .... Mr. Hadley cut the pictures and 
lettering in the blocks himself, and I remember him saying that a high 
degree of artistic skill was not only unnecessary, but probably harmful. 
He reasoned that the Indians themselves made crude drawings and that 
they would accept crude drawings by others more readily than more 
finished work. He said that he never visited a new town or encampment 
that his pamphlets did not arouse the greatest interest. The Indians would 
crowd around, and as soon as he handed them a pamphlet one would 
hold it while another read it off to the group in signs. 


One of his difficulties was the necessity of paraphrasing biblical 
English into terms the Indians could understand, and then arranging iG 
for transposition into signs..... Mr. Hadley worked almost entirely among 


12In the magazine Twin Territories for October, 1902, there is a copy of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the sign language, “arranged by Prof. Hadley, who labored for 
many years among the wild tribes.” This pamphlet consists of 12 pages, Illustrated 
(including portfolio), Jesse L. Rader, South of Forty (Norman, 1947), pp. 141-42. 
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the “blanket Indians” of the western part of the Indian Territory, who 
were not reached by the missionary or educational services of the more 
settled east..... He believed that to gain the Indians’ confidence it was 
necessary to live with them and as much like them as possible. For that 
reason he wore his hair long, but he thought the adoption of Indian dress 
an unnecessary affectation. He found his greatest trial in the Indians’ 
lack of sanitation, particularly in the preparation and serving of food, 
but to achieve his objective he schooled himself to avoid any outward 
sign of repugnance. I think that by the time we knew him he was more 
at ease among Indians than among white men. During his occasional 
visits to Fort Smith he was usually busy in his tent carving new wood- 
cuts, setting them up for his press and printing more pamphlets. .... 


A lesson in Sign-Talk, designed to show the movement of the 
hands in the ‘‘Indian Gesture Language’’, written by In-go-nom- 
pa-shi [Lewis F. Hadley] was issued at Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 
1890.13 


Hadley’s most ambitious work was issued at Chicago in 1893. 
The title is: “Indian Sign Talk. Being a Book of Proofs of the 
Matter Printed on Equivalent Cards Designed for Teaching Sign 
Talkign Indians as Much English as can be explained through the 
Medium of Their Almost Universial Gesture Language by In-go- 
nom-pa-shi Author of Several Vocabularies of Indian Languages. 
Copyright secured by Lewis F. Hadley.’’ 


In the preface to this book Hadley wrote that when the Bureau 
of American Ethnology issued its voluminous report on the sign 
language in 1880, he became interested and determined to drop 
the collection of Indian words on which he had worked several years 
and devote himself to the investigation of the gestures called Sign 
Talk. He considered that by such means the adult Indian could be 
educated in any matter that could be explained in their sign lan- 
guage. Hadley wrote: 


After having engraved the first crude diagram of the gestures while 
yet among the Indians, printing nineteen copies of the 684 cuts each with 
a paper knife (writing their equivalent with a pen), I saw they were entirely 
too large and too poorly executed to become practical or acceptable. 


Therefore, I determined to try to find friends who could furnish the 
means while I could do better work. Then it was that I went to Fort 
Smith, Ark. This was the beginning of the interest shown by Rev. George 
F. Degen and his wife, Mrs. Edith M. Degen. 


They advanced the money to purchase blank types, on which I engraved 
nearly 4000 diagrams which are known as BLACK TYPE. These were the 
first practical font, enough to print the “Sermon on the Mount” at one 
impression. The above parties also made a way for me to pay expenses 
while at work on this second set of wooden types. When the black types 


13 Hadley stated that sign talking Indians numbered about as follows: 
“Arapahoes and Cheyens in the Indian Territory 6,500 

“Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches at Wichita, I. T. (sic) 2,923. 
“Wichitas, Caddoes and Delawares at Anadarko, say 600 

“Ponchas, Otoes, Iowas near Ponca, I. T. 800 

“Pawnees, Sac & Fox, Kaws and Osages, I. T. 4,500.” 


INDIAN HANDS TALKING. 


oe In a general sence. Snap- 
: “ae ping the fingers from the 
Ze mouth, and at the same 


: Sed forward as shown by tho 
AS Gea (The movement is shown 
by the dotted line; stops: by an X). 


TALK-ed. Snapping the words tow- 
es ae ards the parties addressed, 
hee en Or refferd to. As talk-ed to 

ae Him, to them; told him, or 
me them, to tell another to talk, 


TALK-ed, to , told me, tell me. Also, 
i (with a little licence)tell, or 
bee Show me how, the way, &c. 
4 Snaped towards the heart, 
4=8 signifies an impression on 
the concience. Talked to my heart. 


1. Sample Page Print of Sign Language 
ewis Francis Hadley 


INDIAN HANDS TALKING. Q. 


TALK- ed-ing. The open hand palm up, 

in front of lips, thence out- 
ward, on a level, and a little 
wava to the right. is a northern, or 
Bees) Prairie sighn; and sugests the 
tre- dom of such, having no obstruction 
in sight: and nothing to be restrained. 


TALKING in council, has a similar 
: = conception. The open hand 
paim up, near the lips, being 
caried to the left, thence ir. 
: #a jerky manner, on a level 
eurve to the right; as shown above. 


EEE as in conversation. This 
comes fromthe same 


source, and sugests a 
free Lael of 


a I canont sive 
: : cate g—we the conception 
having Ti run out of sorts. I give one more talk. 


PRIVATE TALK, such as I would like to have with my Patrons, 
is indicated by snapping the fingers and thumb of the right, un- 
der the oxteudod open left hand. SAMPLE PAGES: Ry L. F, Haaley- 


2. Sample Page Print of Sign Language 
Lewis Francis Hadley 


i 
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were ready, two ladies (who are still my principal helpers) advanced 
money for type, and printing, with which I had quite a quantity prepared. 
But my friends were not pleased with the general appearance of black prints, 


Then I had some pieces printed by photo process, and the consequence 
was, that both whites and Indians preferred the ordinary style of diagrams, 
and the black prints were never well received. 


epee These are simply books of proofs, and only 75 copies are saved. 
They are not for sale, being reserved for such as have been or may 
become interested in the development of the sign language..... 


Without doubt, Gesture Language is older than intelligent speech and 
exists to some extent, among all nations.... . 


My idea is that the Indian Sign Language is of a natural growth; a 
creation of necessity. When we recognize the hundreds of their distinct 
languages, to say nothing of the numerous dialects of each, we must per- 
ceive that no one Indian tongue could be very widespread. .... 


And the circumstances of the Western plains and mountain Indians 
who followed Buffalo from one feeding ground to another over vast regions 
of country would tend to bring different tribes into the same locality, and 
as they could not understand each other’s words, it is but natural to 
suppose that some means of communication would grow to become in- 
telligible..... 


The Indian Sign Talk contains 268 large octavo pages of designs 
or positions of the hands with dotted lines showing movement of the 
hands, printed on one side only of each sheet. This is followed by 
examples of Black Type and other styles of sign talk. One page is 
devoted to the Indians’ Little Star, another to Wolf and White man. 
The Nineteenth Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer cover several pages 
of the volume and the whole displays an enormous amount of patience 
in compiling the work. 


A published biography in the Bureau of Ethnology states :!6 


Lewis F. Hadley, who has adapted the Indian Sign Language to print, 
for teaching wild adult Indians, is of Quaker parentage. He was born in 
the town of Salem, Massachusetts, about sixty years ago. His mother 
was sister to the widely known preacher Saphronia Page, a woman noted 
for womanly loveliness, as well as for her quiet, persistent energy and 
earnestness in Christian service. L. F. Hadley became one of the earlier 
stenographers of the country, and when in the prime of manhood became 
interested in the investigation of our wonderful Indian Sign Language. His 
friendly heart discerned, in this remarkable invention of our savage 
countrymen, the road to a noble field for his life work. “I never for one 
moment doubted my mission,” he writes. “The moment it dawned upon 
my mind that I was making pictures of gestures that wild men could read, 
I raised my eyes and my thoughts heavenward, and vowed solemnly that 
if God would permit me to live long enough I would yet give them reading 
matter in these signs.” He gave himself up to a life of privation, hardship 
and exposure of all sorts, living among the wildest Indians while he studied 
their use of their sign-gesture language, and collected the signs and 
gestures in his truly graphic pictures from both northern and southern 
tribes (and it is important to note that he found the same signs and used 
gestures for intercommunication among them all). His method of drawing 
the first position of a sign and indicating any second position or gesture 
by a dotted line ending with a star, was quickly understood by the sign 
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talking Indians, and by faithful tests he fully proved that even the wildest 
of them recognized their familiar sign and gesture language thus _pre- 
sented to them. While among the wildest of the wild Kiowas he printed 
his first book of pictured signs and English equivalents from blocks he 
had made and cut with a common knife. 


Words would fail to describe what these years among wild, hunted, 
poverty stricken savages signified to a gentleman like L. F. Hadley. But 
the complete success of his invention for teaching the Indians, with the 
Indians themselves, has made all that seem endurable. His difficulties 
have not been with the despised Indian. 


When his work was brought to that point where the sympathy and 
help of civilized, enlightened philanthropists and Christians were needed 
to perfect it, so that it should become practically available for wide use 
by other workers among the Indians, his troubles began. Of these days 
of struggle he says: “My effort to earn the needed funds was a failure 
—an attack of malarial fever left me ten years older than I ought to be. 


From that time to this I have existed—how I cannot tell..... I have not 
gone hungry, I certainly have not gone well clothed..... I have not 
sponged my keeping. .... I said truly I have existed by some manner of 


means, not as I would, but as I could.” 


Yet during these years of wearing struggle with extreme poverty, 
still working upon his manuscript for a sign point dictionary, while trying 
vainly to reach the hearts of Christ’s people in behalf of the ignorant 
heathen, untaught adult Indian; this man, now growing old, has developed 

his work to perfection. After twelve years, full of thrilling vicissitudes, 
sustained by marvelous self-devotion and an indomitable aim, Lewis F. 
Hadley now holds in his hands, revised and corrected, the completed 
manuscript of seven hundred signs and gestures (all that are known to the 
Indians) with their English equivalents, arranged in dictionary order, 
ready for stereotyping and publishing, in a shape that will make the 
practical use of the Indian sign language, for civilizing and Christianizing 


purposes possible to white teachers and missionaries among any of the 
wild tribes. 


He has also prepared a set of charts with corresponding cards, con- 
taining drawings of each separate sign with English equivalents. These 
he has tested and finds perfectly successful for the special purpose of 
teaching the Indians the meaning and pronunciation of English words 
and phrases. The Indians especially welcome the charts and cards. The 
next step, dependent upon the generosity of those interested, is the prepara- 
tion of the Sign diagrams in electrotype. 


This done, the charts and cards could be printed in any needed quantity, 
and, _funds permitting, the dictionary, essential for the preparation of 
religious and other instructive matter in the signs, could be published. 


The word, education, has been perhaps unwisely used to indicate the 
result hoped for in the use of the sign print for aiding in the civilization 


_ of the wild adult Indians already far beyond school age. It is indeed too 
telate to educate them by any method. 


_The house, owing to our criminal negligence in the past, is already 
built; up in barbarous style. But we may open windows admitting free 
Might and air to the stifled groping souls within. In other words we may 
by thr, method, the only one that promises any success with this class 

‘ans bring them to the practical use of the English language, and 
oe necessary religious and civilizing instruction to their darkened 
minds. Can we afford to do less for these, our heathen, whom in their 
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pliant youth we defrauded of the schools and churches pled by treat 
with their fathers? pledged by treaty 


ine F. Hadley writes: “I have brought the work I was called to do to 
the point of successful completion: God must, and will supply the next 
man or woman who will carry it forward according to His appointment. 
- ... Jam old now and do not feel it safe to attempt much more on my 


own responsibility Soe But I long to be away among my red friends 
teaching them through this clear, flexible, comprehensive medium the 
hope of eternal life..... But further work waits for the means to print. 


I am trusting in God and in his Christian philanthropists to provide what 
is needed to accomplish this.’’4 


In Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, by James Mooney, he 
mentions “‘ .. . . a few words and sentences printed in phonetic type 
in a little paper called ‘The Glorious Sun’, published at irregular 
intervals in 1895 at Anadarko by Lewis D. (sic) Hadley..... A 


Ernest Thompson Seton became interested in the sign language 
‘and on December 16, 1916, wrote Dr. Frederick Webb Hodge of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology that he was sending him ‘‘the Hadley 
Sign Language Dictionary or as he calls it the ‘Book of Proofs’..... 
Mr. Seton said further :1¢ 


I suggest that you get the originals from the Library of Congress to 
see just what was contained in the two small books. Last night I called 
on Miss [Alice] Fletcher and Francis LaFleche. LaFleche did not wish to 
undertake the editing, said he was not competent, though he gave some 
evidence of accurate sign knowledge then and there. He strongly advised 
me to focus on Chenenne code, which he considers the best and said that a 
Cheyene (sic) Indian named Cleaver Warden, a full blood, living at Cheyene 
Agency, Oklahoma, is amply qualified to correct my Sign Language, if I 
either go to him in Oklahoma or pay him to come to the East, Washington 
for example. It would be a week or ten days hard work, but I certainly 
do like the idea of sticking to the Cheyene code, particularly as they had 
made it almost entirely a one-hand code. .... If I brought young Warden 
to the Hast, I think it would be best to work with him in Washington..... 

A letter from Seton to Hodge, dated December 20, 1916, written 
at Greenwich, Connecticut, contained a bibliographical note on 


Hadley as follows: 


HADLEY INDIAN SIGN PRINTS. About twenty-five years ago there 
lived in Anadarko, Indian Territory, an enthusiastic missionary named 
Lewis F. Hadley, known to the Indians as Ingonompashi. 


He made a careful study of the Sign Language in order to furnish 
the Indians with a pictigraphic writing, based on diagrams of the signs; 


14From Friends Review, Vol. 45 (1891-92), pp. 533-34. 

The Indian Sign Language and the Invention of Mr, Lewis F. Hadley, as 
applied to the Speedy Christian Civilization and Education of the Wild Adult Indians 
was written by Miss Axtell and printed by the Western Label Company, Chicago, 
1891. This small brochure consists of eleven pages. Pages eight and nine were 
written by Mr. Hadley on the subject of Indian Education. Pages seven, nine and 
ten contain illustrations of Hadley’s method of sign talk. 

15 Seventeenth Annual Report of thegBureau of American Ethnology ... . 1895- 
96, Washington, 1898. 

16 Bureau of American Ethnology, Catalogue No. 3424. 
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and meant to be read by all Indians, without regard to their speech. He 
mentions the Chinese writing as a model and parallel. 


He was backed by Mrs. Harriet T. Platt, of Lake Forest, Illinois, and 
her sister, Miss Juliet L. Axtell, who supplied the financial support and 
worked for many months on the cuts, the types and the printing of the 
various publications. 


In pursuance of his plan, he published the following: 
1887 List of Primary Gestures in Indian Sign Talk. 


Only 19 copies were printed. .... It was intended as a prodrome to 
“extended works and a magazine in Hands-talking.” It consists of 63 pages with 
684 crude woodblocks of white lines on black ground, illustrating signs 
alphabetically arranged, but without captions or text of any kind, except 
the explanation on the title page, abridged as above. He refers to the 
following as his councilors; Rev. George F. Degen, Rector of St. John, Fort 
Smith, Ark., and Edith M. Degen, same address. 


He made a Sign Language font of 4000 types for use in his projected 
work. He maintained that 110,793 Indians were at that time sign-talkers 
and proposed to teach them by Sign Language publications. 


1890. A Lesson in Sign Talk, designed to show the use of the line 
showing the movement of the hands in the Indian Gesture Language, by 
In-go-nom-pa-shi, Fort Smith, Ark., 1890. Copyrighted by Lewis F. Hadley, 
12pp. A portrait of him by himself is on p. 11, inscribed ‘In-go-nom-pa-* 
shi, Drawn by himself at 60 years.” 


It devotes 3pp to general discussion of Sign Talk. .... with 12 poor 
illustrations in white line, also a Scripture text with 15 signs drawn, 
The Lord’s Prayer with 55 drawn signs and on p. 12, the Indian Little Star, 
a novel version of “Twinkle Twinkle” rendered in 97 drawn signs. 


1893. Indian Sign Talk. Being a Book of Proofs of the matter printed or 
equivalent cards designed for teaching sign Talking Indians as much 
English as can be explained through the medium of their ‘Universal’ 
Gesture Language, by Ingonompashi, copyrighted May 15, 1893,” only 75 
copies are saved. 


Mr. Seton says only four of the last mentioned books are so far 
accounted for. This book of Hadley’s is an elaborate dictionary 
printed on one side of 268 octavo leaves. It has nine pages of preface 
and there are a total of 577 signs; about 800 illustrations, two pages 
of appendix. The story of ‘‘Wolf and the White Man’’, texts, and 
the Nineteenth Psalm. 


Seton wrote: 


This is the most ambitious work extant on the subject of Sign Lan- 
guage, but seems to be quite unknown to most ethnologists, and is not 
in any library, so far as I can learn, except the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library. .... Cards comprising the dictionary part 
were issued to the extent of 100,000 in sets of 571 each, and the reading 
matter on cards to the number of over 27,000. 


_Hadley also issued eight sets of cards in envelopes on Biblical 
Seale These cards number 87 and have over 1000 illustrations 
of signs. 


17 Bureau of American Ethnology, Catalogue No, 3424. _ \ 
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_ William Tomkins, in the introduction of his' book Universal 
Sign Language of the Plains Indians of North America,!® wrote that 

Next to the work by Capt. Clark, this is the foremost contribution 
of the study of Indian Sign Language, particularly as it contains 
several hundred graphic illustration.’’ 


Although a diligent search was made by the writer, no further 
mention of Lewis Francis Hadley was discovered.!9 Where he spent 
the remainder of his life and where he lies buried must remain a 


preety until some one comes forward with more information on 
is life. 


18 San Diego, California, 1929. 

19 The author has been greatly helped in her research for this article by Mr. 
Lester Hargrett, Curator of the Thomas Gilcrease Foundation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Miss Anna B. Hewitt, Assistant Curator, Quaker Collection, Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, graciously copied Miss Axtell’s article about Hadley in the Friends 
Review, and cited several other places for possible material concerning him, for 
which the writer wishes to express her sincere gratitude. Miss Minnie M. Rumsey, 
Chicago, Illinois, was particularly helpful in allowing the writer to copy various 
papers from the effects of her late aunts, Mrs. Harriet Platt and Miss Julia L. 
Axtell of Lake Forest, Illinois. Research about Hadley was made at the Library 
of The University of Chicago by Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hogg, Jr., Reference Librarian; 
by the librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia; by the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety; by Miss Nell Steele, librarian of the Lake Forest Library, Lake Forest, Illinois; 
Miss Elizabeth G. Weeks, secretary to the headmaster of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Mrs. Charles L. Gladding of the same institution, 
were most kind in searching the records of the Meetings of New England and 
suggesting other places for research. Miss Esther Usher, assistant librarian to 
The Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts, searched the files but failed to find 
the record of Hadley’s birth. City Clerk Augustine J. Toomey, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, wrote May 11, 1948: “We have combed our records thoroughly from 1658 
through 1840 and can find no record of .... ” Lewis F. Hadley. 

; One informant believed that Hadley was a graduate of Cambridge University, 
but a thorough search by the librarian of Pembroke College disclosed that no person 
of his name had ever matriculated in Cambridge. To all of these kind persons 
who gave of their time and strength to help in locating material concerning Hadley 


the writer is most grateful. 
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EXPERIENCES AT THE OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 
. 1889 


By Robe Carl White* 


Sometime in the month of March, 1889, President Harrison 
issued a proclamation throwing open to white settlers, for home- 
stead purposes, about two million acres of rich land located in the 
central part of what was then known as the Indian Territory. This 
tract had been purchased from the Creeks and the Seminoles after 
the Civil War, and was the first of the so called Indian lands thrown 
open to homesteaders. The region was popularly known as the 
‘‘Oklahoma Country,’’ afterward (1890) organized as a part of 
Oklahoma Territory now included in, the western part of the state 
by the same name. The Proclamation for the Opening created great 
interest and excitement throughout the nation, particularly in the 
states bordering on the old Indian Territory. The date of the open- 
ing was fixed at twelve o’clock, high noon, on Monday, the 22nd 
day of April, 1889. Thousands of people planned to make the run 
into the Oklahoma Country, all with the hope of securing for them- 
selves a quarter section of land or some town lots. 


The United States army was placed in charge of the tract to 
be opened to settlement and assigned the duty of ousting from 
within its limits all white settlers, except government officers and 
employees, and to keep them out, as well as all others, until the signal 
to enter was given at noon on April 22nd. Troops patrolled the area 
and the boundary on all sides. This plan of preventing everybody 
from entering until a certain hour produced a spectacle along its 
borders never before equalled. 


Days and weeks before the Opening date thousands of land 
seekers poured to the border from every direction, each wanting to be 
the first in line for the start of the great race for land. They treked 
across the adjacent hills and prairies in every kind of vehicle—open 
wagons, covered wagons, buggies, carts, carriages, buckboards drawn 


* Hon. Robe Carl White, Attorney, long prominent as a leader in the political 
and civic life of the nation and his home city of Muncie, Indiana, has served in the 
positions of City Attorney and Postmaster (1907-12). Appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of Labor at Washington in 1921, he served in 
this position under three Presidents—Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. In this work, 
he was a leader in framing the U, S. immigration and naturalization laws, visited. 
European countries several times to study labor conditions, and served under ap- 
pointment as unofficial observer for the U. S. at the League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1928. He is the author of many articles on immigration and natural- 
ization, one of his recent articles having been published in pamphlet form titled, 


Communism, Foe of Religion and Labor. (Ft. Wayne, Ind., Christian Educational 
Foundation, 1946).—Ed. ayne, in ristian Educational 
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by horses, mules and oxen. Also there were many horseback riders 
and pedestrians. Some farmers had their families with them, as well 
as some household goods, farm tools and equipment and livestock. 
Many days before the date of the opening, the northern boundary 
presented a continuous line of camps of these prospective home- 
steaders waiting for the signal to enter. It was a motley crowd of 
farmers, artisans, adventurers, cowboys and western and eastern 
bad men all mingled together. 


The plan devised by our government for the Opening may have 
looked good on paper, but as so often happens it failed, partially at 
least, in actual practise. Thousands of men evaded and slipped by 
the Army patrol, located desirable sections of land, then hid out 
until the hour of the opening, when they emerged from hiding, 
staked out the previously located claim or lot and thus were in 
possession when the honest homeseekers arrived. This class of men 
- later became known as “‘sooners.’’ Oklahoma had so many ‘‘sooners’’ | 
the name stuck and today the state is known as the ‘‘Sooner’’ State. 
The ‘‘sooners’’ proved the source of and caused much trouble in the 
ensuing months. 


Also, there was another more or less numerous class of ‘‘sooners’’. 
Various government officials serving the new territory, appointed 
many men as deputies of one kind or another, such as Deputy U. S. 
Marshals. Some of these Deputies resigned shortly before the noon 
hour on April 22nd, then stepped out and staked a choice claim or 
lot for themselves. 


My home town of Iola, Kansas, was all agog over the coming 
*“run’’ for Oklahoma iand. For weeks prior to the Opening nothing 
else was talked about. At the time I was teaching a country school 
in Allen County. My school would close about the time fixed for the 
Opening, and I had no plans as yet for the summer. The run for 
the land appealed strongly to my already well developed spirit of 
adventure and I found the desire to witness and take part in this 
the greatest land rush of all time, was all compelling. I was not old 
enough to file on a homestead, but I wanted to witness the settlement 
of new and virgin territory and see cities rise Phoenix-like from 
the open prairie. 


Angelo Scott, a brother of Charles F. Scott, owner and editor 
of the Iola Register, was named U. S. Commissioner at Oklahoma 
City. Also I was told that Angelo and his brother, W. W. Scott, 
planned to establish and publish a newspaper in the new town of 
‘‘Oklahoma,’’ and that most, if not all the help needed would be 
recruited from home folks. George Smeltzer, a brother-in-law of 
Angelo, and a good friend of mine, was hired as print shop foreman, 
and Bert MeNeil, a printer, as well as several other home folks. 
As I recall, George and Bert entered Oklahoma in advance of the 


opening date. 
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In addition to the interest aroused by this newspaper enterprise, 
one of our prominent old soldier citizens, a Mr. Jones—his first name 
I have forgotten, but he was widely known under the sobriquet of 
““By God Jones’’—was named U. S. Marshal. Mr. Jones appointed 
a number of local men as deputies. How many I never knew, but as 
our town ‘‘wag’’ put it, ‘‘Half of the men in Iola had gone to 
Oklahoma as deputy U. S. Marshals.’? Between the newspaper en- 
terprise, the U. S. Deputy marshals and those who went as home 
seekers, of which class there were many, there occurred a regular 
exodus from Iola to Oklahoma. 


I applied to the Scott Brothers for some kind of a job on the 
newspaper they proposed starting in Oklahoma City. I was hired 
as a cub reporter and general utility man. My school closed on 
Friday before the Opening and I boarded the midnight train for 
Arkansas City, where I had arranged to meet four home town boys 
who were going to the new town of Oklahoma, more as a lark than 
to get lots, although all were over legal age. 


The Santa Fe Railroad, leading south from Arkansas City, 
traversed the eastern part of the new territory. The north line of the 
Oklahoma Country at that time was some sixty odd miles south of the 
Kansas state line with what was known as the Cherokee Strip lying 
between. I met the boys Saturday morning as planned. We found 
Arkansas City packed and jammed with homeseekers, thousands of 
whom were waiting to board the first trains for Oklahoma, Monday 
morning. During the day we learned that one or more freight trains 
would leave for the land of promise to the south, Saturday night. 
We went into a huddle and concluded that our chances of boarding 
the first trains Monday morning looked dubious indeed. Some one 
then made a bright suggestion, ‘‘Why wouldn’t it be a smart move 
if one or two of us stole a ride down on a freight train tonight. They 
could drop off at the Oklahoma station, hide out until Monday noon, 
then walk in and stake a lot for each of us and hold them until we 
all arrived.’’ The upshot was we agreed to try it. Lute Northrup, 
a son of our banker, and John Foust, son of our County Judge, 
volunteered to make the try. By great good fortune we located a 
freight car, bound for our town of Oklahoma, that had an unlocked 
end door or window and plenty of room inside. We did some tall 
hustling around and that night we smuggled the boys inside the car, 
together with supplies, and later watched the train pull out. 


Monday morning we three boys left in Arkansas City found it 
impossible to get aboard the first or second passenger trains leaving. 
Every coach was packed and jammed with a motley crowd of men 
—even the tops of all coaches were crowded. The first train was _ 
scheduled to reach the line of the new country on or before the 
opening hour. We managed to get on board of the third train and 
arrived around five o’clock, p. m., at the Oklahoma station, now 
known as Oklahoma City. 
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It was my first trip into the Indian Territory. The topography 
of the Cherokee Strip is quite similar to that of Kansas, mostly open 
rolling prairie. After crossing the present northern line of Oklahoma 
it is more hilly, more rugged. The wagon trail across the ‘‘Chero- 
kee Strip”’ followed alongside the railroad and could be traced from 
our train by the bleaching bones of animals that had perished on the 
way in former days. We saw remnants of deserted camps near the 
boundary where thousands of homeseekers had lived while waiting 
for the opening hour. 


We were met at the depot by Lute Northrup, who told us that 
John Foust was holding a lot for each of us, a few blocks west, on 
what he called ‘‘Main Street,’’ that we must hurry if we expected to 
hold them as thousands of men were pouring into town, all looking 
for lots. The fact is, nearly ten thousand men arrived during the first 
three days. As we left the depot with Lute, I kept looking for 
Main Street, but couldn’t see a street or anything that looked like 
a street. All I could see was a lot of tents arranged in a haphazard 
way, much like some one had thrown a handful of white dice out on 
the open prairie. When we reached the lots we found the boys had 
staked out and roped off five lots; then they had run a rope around 
them on which they had hung a crude homemade sign marked 
‘“Oklahoma Mercantile Co.’’ The crowds hunting lots, on seeing 
the sign, would rush on past. The boys had erected one fair sized 
tent and scattered came equipment over all of the lots. I had not 
expected them to stake a lot for me, but since they had, the boys 
thought I should try and hold it. 


We were most anxious to hear about the experience of Lute 
and John since we left them in the freight car at Arkansas City. 
They said: 


We reached Oklahoma City, Sunday, and had no trouble in getting out 
of the car on the outskirts of the proposed town. We thought we were 
about the only ones sneaking a ride on our freight train, so you can 
imagine our surprise when we saw scores of men getting off the train at 
the same time we did. It seemed that two or more jumped down from 
every car and scurried for cover. We had no particular trouble in finding 
a hiding place. We scouted the townsite and found that the town was 
to be located west of the railroad, with streets running east and west. We 
found a road leading west from the railroad, just north of the depot, 
which someone had marked as “Main Street.” This was about all we 
learned so we decided to try for lots on this street and trust to luck, This 
morning, on the stroke of twelve noon we emerged from our hiding place 
and along with many others, rushed out along the street marked ‘Main 
Street.” We took the first unoccupied space we came to and took pos- 
session. You know the rest. 

During the first few days chaos reigned. All was hustle, 
bustle and confusion. Men and more men poured in by the hour all 
seeking town lots. No civil or city government. For days there was 
nothing for men to do except to wait until some kind of a city govern- 
ment was created and a survey of streets and lots agreed upon. 
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Until these things were done no one could be sure that his lot 

abutted on a street, or would be found to be in the middle of some 

street. During this interim, men just milled around, attending town | 
meetings, watching street fakirs and medicine shows, of which we 

had many, or rushing off to wherever any excitement loomed. We 

boys joined in this pastime although I spent much of my time in 

and about the newspaper location. 


The town was under U. S. martial law. As I recall, we had five yf 
or more companies of Infantry, with a like number of Cavalry, 
under Captain Stiles, encamped on the high land and a few blocks — 
northeast of the Santa Fe Railroad depot. The Army maintained 
some kind of patrol both night and day. Men were permitted to go 
armed. It was a common sight to see men with ammunition belts 
strapped around their waists with one or two .45’s stuck in their 
holsters. Neither was it unusual to see men carrying rifles. 


The law required all lot owners to make some permanent im- 
provements on each lot within a specified time. This caused un- 
precedented building activities immediately following the election - 
of a mayor and the settlement of surveys for the town site. Store 
buildings, houses and shacks of all kinds and descriptions began to 
appear as if by magic. Carpenters, mechanics and artisans of all 
lines worked day and night. No building restrictions, no sidewalks, 
no streets graded. Every fellow his own architect. The result was 
grotesque. Main Street became our principal business street and 
was the dividing line between the north and south sides. The main 
residential district was on the north side, located on the high lands 
extending from Main Street north. The honkey-tonk district, dance 
halls, cribs, dives and gambling dens were located mostly on the 
south side. Gambling houses centered on the street fronting the 
railroad and depot and extended south from just below Main Street 
for four or five city blocks and was called ‘‘Gamblers Row.’’ Every 
kind of gambling could be found on ‘‘Gamblers Row’’—chuck-a-luck, 
roulette, black jack, bird cage, poker games, crap tables, keno 
rooms. Street fakirs, medicine shows and con-men filled the open 
spaces in front of ‘‘Gamblers Row.”’ 


_ This section of town was crowded night and day and the gambl- 
ing rooms at night were packed with humanity. It was a feverish 
atmosphere and excitement ran high. When you stop and think 
that several thousand men (very few women) were collected to- 
gether within a very few days and from all parts of the country, 
and that the great majority had nothing to do except to hold down 
their lots, it is no wonder that games of chance attracted great 
crowds. A dog fight in a street would attract a huge crowd of 
men within a few minutes, to say nothing about fights, gun fights, 
lot Jumpers and arguments of all kinds. 


We boys—George Smeltzer, Bert McNeil and I—had been 
raised in the little town of Iola, Kansas, where open vice was un- 
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known, just one pool hall with three tables, no minors allowed and 
no blind tigers. Personally, I never had seen gambling of any kind, 
except little side bets on sporting events. Most boys and men love 
crowds and excitement, therefore, one can readily imagine the 
thrills we got out of the activities and hustle and bustle incident 


to making of a city of ten thousand people. We wanted to see it 
all and did. 


I recall our first tour of ‘‘Gamblers Row.’’ We entered one of 
_the larger gambling rooms in lockstep formation and pushed our 
way through the crowds swarming around the various gambling 
tables. One of the first sights that attracted my attention was a 
large green baize covered table in the center of the room. The table 
had a two or three inch rail similar to a billiard table and it was 
pyramided with money—gold, silver and paper money. I never 
before had seen so much money. I could scarcely turn my eyes 
away from it and the one man who sat guarding it. This man sat 
at one side of the table with two .45’s in front of him while he 
calmly and cooly watched the crowd that pushed and crowded 
against the table. I noticed that his hands were never far away 
from his guns. I did not realize at the time, but I have no doubt 
now that all that money in front of him was just about as safe as it 
would have been in the Bank of England. 


Seott Brothers secured two business lots on the north side 
of Main Street, a block west of the railroad, upon which they 
quickly erected a one-story, frame building on the east lot, in 
which to house their newspaper and job printing plant. The build- 
ing was fairly commodious and contained a power plant, a big 
Campbell press, several job printing presses and offices. The job 
presses were put in operation by hand as soon as installed in order 
to acommodate the great demand for dodgers and hand bills. 


The first edition of the newspaper Oklahoma Times was soon 
issued. It was not much of a paper and printed under great 
handicaps. If my memory serves me rightly, it consisted of four 
pages only, and was run off on the Campbell press operated by 
hand and sold on the streets for twenty-five cents (.25) per copy. 
Incidentally, I understood at the time and I still believe that this 
was the first newspaper actually printed and published in the new 
Oklahoma Territory. The Oklahoma Times was an evening paper. 
Later the name was changed to Oklahoma Journal and published 
as a morning daily. 


Lot JUMPERS 


It seemed no time at all until the town was over run with 
a class of men called ‘‘lot jumpers.’’ These men, a reckless and 
rough class, worked in pairs or groups. They appeared well organ- 
ized. Apparently they sought out lots or claims held by men known 
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or suspected of being ‘‘sooners,’’ then at an opportune time they 
would come in force and undertake to oust the owner and take 
possession of his lot. Always this brought on fights—many gun 
fights—, litigation and much excitement. All summer long “lot 
jumpers’’ were the source of constant trouble. 


One evening about dusk I was sitting out on my lot giving 
serious thought as to whether I should try and hold it, and if so, 
what kind of improvements I should make on it, when I noticed the 
peculiar action of two men approaching from the west. They were 
tough looking characters. Each wore a long handle bar moustache, 
carried a pup tent and roll on his back and had an ammunition 
belt with holsters and six-gun slung around his waist. These men 
would stop in front of each lot, size up the occupants and the lay- 
out, then pass on to the next lot and go through the same perform- 
ance. I had a hunch they were ‘‘lot jumpers’’ looking for a par- 
ticular lot, and that that lot was mine. I had made no improve- 
ments, not even a tent on the lot and I felt certain the word had 
spread that I was under legal age. When these two men stopped in 
front of my lot I turned my back to them. Sure enough, they not 
only sized me up, but without saying a word walked on the lot 
past me, unslung their packs and started to put up their tents. 
By that time two of my tent mates had come over to help me in 
ease of a fight. I knew it was up to me to order them off. I admit 
their appearance, and especially their guns, had me seared blue, 
however, I mustered up my courage, put on as bold a front as 
possible and told them they must get off of my lot. They looked 
up at me and said, ‘‘You know sonny, you are not old enough to 
hold this lot, now go away and let us alone. We don’t want to 
hurt you.’’ A big crowd soon gathered around. My friends joined 
me in trying to persuade them to leave, but they insisted that I 
was barely nineteen years of age and that they were going to stay 
on the lot. I knew they were right about my age and this fact took 
much of the fight out of me. However, as ‘‘Rex Beach’’ once said, 
_ “After arguing back and forth for half an hour or more we finally 
compromised’’ by my vacating the lot and giving them possession. 
Thus ended my homestead venture in Oklahoma. 


George Smeltzer, print foreman for Scott Brothers, had a 
lot on the north side of Main Street, directly across the street 
from my old lot. After being ousted by the two ‘‘lot jumpers,’’ I 
moved over and bunked in the tent with George and Bert McNeil 
id Ay remainder of the summer, or until I left for home in Sep- 

ember. 


My days and nights were full. Not a dull moment. The town 
was in a continuous state of excitement and was a beehive of ac- 
tivity. To convert, withn a few months, a tent city of thousands 
of people located on the open prairie, into a city with permanent 
buildings, was a great undertaking. Lots and many streets had to 
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be surveyed and boundaries fixed; streets leveled and graded, a 
civil government established; buildings erected; sidewalks, drain- 
age, lights and water provided. During the first summer and fall 
Oklahoma City rose from the prairie like the fabulous Phoenix 
bird of yore. It did not rise without trouble, of which we had a 
plenty, and of every variety. 


First Mayor or OKLAHOMA Crry 


At the start we were under U. S. martial law, but shortly there- 
after through a series of town meetings a voluntary civil city 
government was formed, with a mayor, city police and a few mu- 
nicipal officers. W. L. Couch, a prominent ‘‘boomer,’’ was selected 
as temporary mayor to serve until May Ist, at which time the first 
city election was held and at which Mr. Couch was duly elected 
Mayor, for a period of one year. From the first there was intense 
and bitter rivalry between South and North Oklahomans, which 
brought many conflicts. Then, too, there was almost daily trouble 
arising over boundary lines, lot jumpers, political arguments and 
the general cussedness of men. Many of these disputes involved 
gun-play. I was kept busy covering such incidents for my news- 
paper. Many curious episodes occurred during the summer, some 
laughable, some tragic. I might add that all proved extraordinarily 
interesting and exciting to my inexperienced self. 


Woman Lot JUMPER 


A man on a lot on the south side of Main Street, almost directly 
in front of our newspaper office, erected thereon a little 10 by 
12 frame building, with a door and window in front. Later he 
rented the building for a period of one month to a woman for a 
eandy store. On the termination of her lease she refused to give 
possession and claimed the lot was hers. The owner appealed to the 
Mayor for help and three policemen were detailed to put her out. 
When the policemen entered the shop, the woman began to scream. 
Her screams could be heard for blocks, and immediately brought a 
rush of men from every direction. Within a few minutes an excited 
and milling mob filled the street for a block in every direction, 
all pushing and crowding towards the aes store to see what 
was causing the woman’s screams. 


I happened to be in the office at the time and in order to better 
see and hear what the commotion was all about, I climbed out on 
the front window sill where I had a full view of the mob and the 
police. From my vantage point I relayed to Mr. Scott and the of- 
fice force the events as they took place. Failing to persuade the 
woman to vacate the premises peacefully, or to stop her screams, 
the policemen picked her up, carried her out and dumped her in 
front of the door. The police were none too popular anyway and 
the sereams of the woman seemed to infuriate the mob against 
them. I heard ribald shouts and curses. The outeries were taken up 
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and it looked like serious trouble was in the offing. I suggested 
to Mr. Scott that he had better call Captain Stiles, which he did. 
In the meantime, the three policemen had backed up against the 
building, drawn their guns and were holding the mob at bay. 
Some one up in front yelled for a rope. Almost immediately from 
somewhere on the outskirts of the mob a lariat appeared and was 
started towards the front. The mob was fast getting out of control. 
The repeated cries of ‘‘hang ’em,’’ ‘‘kill ’em’’ seemed to drive 
men into a frenzy, and it looked as though violence and bloodshed 
could not be avoided. 


I was anxiously watching for the appearance of the soldiers 
and just as the lariat was fairly started towards the front, a squad 
of soldiers in charge of a dapper lieutenant came marching down 
Main Street towards the mob. When the squad reached the rail- 
road tracks we could hear the lieutenant bark a command, ‘‘Fix 
bayonets, double quick. MARCH,”’ and on they came. Someone 
yelled ‘‘The soldiers are comin!’’ The ery was taken up by the 
mob. Immediately every fellow started a wild scramble to get 
away. The squad came marching on and reached the candy store 
without touching a man. The mob melted away like mist in the 
sun. The soldiers took charge. The incident closed without a single 
act of violence. It was a splendid example of the power and ef- 
fectiveness of a few well disciplined men over a mob of two or 
three thousand men. It taught me a lasting lesson. 


As previously stated, the Scott Brothers had secured two lots 
on the north side of Main Street. The first building to house their 
newspaper was erected on the east lot. The west lot was used 
temporarily as a storage place for supplies and materials of vari- 
ous kinds. Later they cleared this lot preparatory to the erection 
of a second building. Angelo Seott was U. S. Commissioner, and 
one morning soon after the lot had been cleared, Angelo received 
a telephone call a few minutes before the Santa Fe train left for 
Guthrie, asking him to come to Guthrie on this train. Mr. Scott 
did not question the authenticity of the message and left per re- 
quest. The entire office force was on duty at the time. Within a 
few minutes after his train had pulled out of the station, several 
men with a big wagon load of lumber drove up on the vacant lot 
and began to unload the lumber on our lot. One of the boys in the 
office saw the performance and shouted, ‘‘We have lot jumpers.’’ 
Some one shouted, ‘‘Come on boys! Let’s stop them and put them 
off’? We all rushed out and started to throw the planks off the lot. 
The lot-jumpers objected and tried to prevent us by grabbing one 
end of the boards we were carrying away. Then there were “tugs 
of war’’ all over the lot. For some reason, the ‘‘lot jumpers’’ did 
not resort to any rough tactics or gun play, but simply tried to 
prevent us from taking the boards away. ; 
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Winnie Scott, one of the brothers, before coming out to join 
us in the fracas, called the soldiers and asked for help. Several 
hundred men had gathered around to watch the battle of boards. 
Just as the ‘‘tugs of war’’ were becoming rather vicious, up march- 
ed a few soldiers. They dispersed the crowd and took charge of the 
“lot jumpers,’’ their wagon and lumber, and the incident was 
closed. Later we learned that the telephone message to Scott from 
Guthrie was a decoy message, and made in order to get the Com- 
missioner out of town while the ‘‘lot jumpers’’ operated. 


FourtTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 


By the first or middle of June our town presented a more or 
less metropolitan appearance, many streets were graded, some side- 
walks made, many fair sized business houses erected, a few public 
buildings for public officials and many homes completed. 


About this time our Mayor and some civic leaders met and 
decided that it would be a fine move and be good advertising for 
the city to put on a huge Fourth of July celebration. Our news- 
paper approved and boosted the idea and the proposal met with 
universal approval. The coming celebration was advertised through- 
out the territory and surrounding states. The railroad ran excursion 
trains into the city on that date; committees were appointed. It 
was to be a great gala event, with fireworks, bands, parades, base- 
ball game, horse races, bronco busting. A large number of Indians, 
as I recall from the Osage tribe, were engaged to parade in their 
native costumes and put on some of their native dances. The race 
track, a one-half mile straightaway and the baseball diamond 
were located on high ground east of the railroad tracks, not far 
from the present State Capitol grounds, and a short distance north 
of the U. S. Army Encampment. A large, covered wooden grand- 
stand, with a seating capacity of about three thousand was erected 
at the finish line of the race track and an open bleacher stand, — 
seating several hundred, was built for baseball fans, just north 
of the main grandstand. 


Thousands of sightseers and others poured into the city from 
every direction. The town overflowed with visitors. 


The Indians established their tepee village east of the city 
near the river. The village, especially at night with its bonfires, 
the beating of tomtoms for the Indian dances proved a main at- 
traction. The festivities started in the forenoon with band music 
and parades. The Indians with their bright colored blankets and 
native head dress and their Chiefs riding spotted ponies made a 
beautiful and colorful picture. 


In the afternoon the big event was the horse races, preceded 
by ball games. Wanting to see the baseball game, a number of us 
went to the race track grounds early and secured seats on the 
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top row of the bleachers. By turning our heads we could look — 
down on the main entrance to the big grandstand. Before the ball © 
game was finished, thousands of people rushed to get seats in the 

erandstand. One of the boys suggested that we had better go if 

we wished to secure seats. George Smeltzer said he would go on 
ahead and get seats for all. Even then the grandstand looked like 

it was filled to capacity. We stood up trying to find George in- 
the crowd at the gate. While we were looking we were horror 
stricken to see the big grandstand shake and weave and crash to 

the ground. It was a terrifying sight. We rushed down and over 

to the scene of the disaster. Men, women and children were scream- 

ing and trying to fight their way out of the debris. People on the 

outside pushing and shoving to get through the gates. Before we 

could push our way through the crowds we heard an army bugle 

and the soldiers came marching in. In less than no time a cordon of 

soldiers was thrown around the grandstand, the crowds on the 

outside pushed back and an orderly plan of rescue established. 


In my capacity as a newspaper man I was permitted to enter 
and help in the rescue work and to get the names of the injured 
and dead. Vehicles of all kinds were used to convey the injured 
to improvised hospitals down town. As I now reeall, there were 
three deaths and over one hundred injured. The catastrophe threw — 
a pall over the town and made a sad ending to our holiday ecelebra- 
tion. 


A block or so south of the grandstand there was a high knoll 
from which a good view of the wreckage could be had. Soon after 
the soldiers arrived on the scene, twenty-five to thirty Indians in 
full native costumes rode their spotted ponies up on this knoll 
where they stopped and stoically watched the soldiers handle 
the crowds and rescue the injured. The Indian group silhouetted 
against the sky would have made a beautiful and striking ‘‘Reming- 
ton’’ picture. 


During the first few weeks following the Opening the popula- 
tion of Oklahoma City was almost entirely men. It was some time 
before the wives and families began to arrive. What few women 
there were at first, were mostly wives or concubines of gamblers 
and women from honkey-tonk districts. It amazed me to find how ~ 
quickly women of this type flocked in. Later, Mayor Couch made 
a segregated district for this class and designated one day a week 
on which the immates were permitted to come up town and do their 
shopping. On these days it was a common sight to see a number of 
open carriages with a driver, driving up and down our business _ 
streets, each with one or two attractive and smartly dressed women 
in the back seat smoking cigarettes. I had seen ‘‘grannies’’? smoke 
corneob pipes, but this was the first time I ever saw women smok- 
ing cigarettes. These .equipages attracted much attention, and in- 
cidentally the cigarette smoking made a spicy news item. 
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Our newspaper office was the mecca for all things, odd, new 
or unusual in the reptile, wild animal and bird life of Oklahoma. 
Whenever a man killed or captured an unusually large snake he 
would come lugging it to the office. Almost daily we had callers 
with centipedes, tarantulas, snakes, lizards, and wild animals. One 
day a farmer drove up in a big wagon with a full grown mountain 
lion in a wooden crate. 


I have often been asked if I had ever witnessed a gun battle 
in which men were shot down and either killed or wounded. No, 
I never actually saw a man shot. I have often been on the scene 
Shortly after the shooting, and once or twice just before the shoot- 
ing started, but I was never present during the shooting. I thought 
I saw the start of a gun duel, once, but later learned I was mis- 
taken. Perhaps the incident is worth recording if for no other 
purpose than to show what a fellow’s imagination can do to him 
under stress of excitement. 


An all night restaurant, called ‘‘Fatty’s Restaurant,’’ was 
located down an alley in ‘‘Gamblers Row.’’ The city while putting 
in a drainage system, dug a four or five foot ditch or trench through 
this alley. The ditch remained open for several weeks with the 
dirt piled up on each side. For the convenience of persons going 
to ‘‘Fatty’s Restaurant,’’ the city had placed long loose boards on 
top of the ridge of dirt. Our paper was at that time a morning 
paper. I worked day time. My two tent-mates worked at night, 
George Smeltzer, a short heavy-set man, was print foreman and 
Bert McNeil, a tall slender, six footer was a printer. They both 
worked until the small hours of the morning, or until after the 
paper had gone to press. Rather than spend an evening alone, I 
often stayed around the office until the boys quit work. One 
morning George suggested we get a bite to eat before going home. 
The only place open at that hour was ‘‘Fatty’s.’’ We found Fatty 
in his cashier’s cage near the door. We were the only customers. 
After eating and while standing chatting with Fatty we heard 
some kind of a commotion in the alley. We could hear men coming 
down the alley fussing and swearing. We waited, and in lurched 
six or eight men, all armed, and took seats at a table. They were 
loud and boisterous. Suddenly one of them called the fellow across 
the table from him, a ‘‘S—of a B—”’ and he wasn’t smiling. The 
fellow grabbed the sugar bowl, raised it above his head and flung 
it across the table at his accuser. As he threw, every man pushed 
to his feet and drew his gun. I remember seeing the sugar pouring 
out of the sugar bowl and the drawn guns and that was enough for 
me. My chums and I had the same urge at the same time and that 
was to get as far away as possible from the shooting and in the 
quickest time possible. We went out of the door as one man. In 
our haste we forget the open ditch and all tumbled in. We hurriedly 
scrambled out of the ditch and started on a dead run for our tent, 
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some blocks away. Every shot, we thought we heard, spurred us 
to greater speed. It was a wild run and a fast race, that ended in a 
dead heat—the short fat man, the tall thin man and myself, all 
landed at our tent at exactly the same time. As soon aS we were 
rested we began speculating on the number of killed and wounded. 
Each fellow was positive that he had heard a regular fusillade of 
shots as he went out of the door and fell into the ditch, which” 
meant of course a number of wounded at least. 


The next morning when I went to check up and get the facts, 
I was surprised to find that no one had heard a thing about any 
shooting scrape. I then called upon Fatty who told me there had 
been no shooting; that three men in the bunch were Deputy U. S. 
marshals and when the rukus started they had stepped in, dis- 
armed the boisterous ones, stopped the row and all left without any 
further disturbance. 


The Mayor, soon after assuming his office, issued an order 
making it unlawful for men to carry guns within the city limits. 
This order decreased the number of gun fights. Thereafter, gun 
fights were limited mostly to clashes with marshals or policemen 
while in the discharge of their duties, and even such incidents soon 
became infrequent. Life fast settled into that of the average mid- 
western town. The thrills and excitement of my work grew less day 
by day. 


I have always thought I was fortunate in deciding to take 
part in the great Oklahoma land opening in 1889, and that I was 
especially fortunate in that I landed in Oklahoma City. I saw life 
in me raw and many new things, all interesting and many educa 
tional. 


During the days of martial law I saw the U. S. Army in action. 
Many nights I lay in my bunk listening for the bugle eall of ‘‘taps”’ 
at night and the sounding of the ‘‘reveille’’ in the morning, and 
at midnight how I loved to hear the clanking of sabers and the 
creaking of saddles as the mounted soldiers rode past on their way 


to change guard. It was enchanting and brought me many a dream 
of romance, conquest and glory. 


I saw ox drawn wagons loaded with government supplies and 
materials destined for the government forts and reservations go 
‘plodding along Main Street to the roads leading west. At one time 
I counted twenty-five yoke of oxen hitched in front of three closely 
coupled, heavily loaded wagons. 


I saw the life of the ‘‘Wild West”’ at first hand. I visited the 
surrounding country and talked with the homesteaders and viewed 
their sod houses and shacks, stock and crops. I also hunted deer 


and wild turkey on government reservations and made tri 
Guthrie and Kingfisher. ep 
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I saw and took part in the organization and the start of the 
building of Oklahoma City. I was not old enough to vote, yet I 
was deeply interested and attended the town meetings called for 
this purpose and met the leading characters. I cannot now recall 
the names of many, but I do remember Angelo Scott, for whom I 
worked, and Captain Couch, General Weaver, Adams, Hammer and 
others. ‘‘Cap. Couch,’’ as he was called, was a picturesque, western 
eattleman type; tall and straight, with long black hair. He wore a 
broad brimmed sombrero and rode a beautiful bay horse. He and 
his horse made a striking picture as he rode through the streets. 


_ “‘Gamblers Row’’ and honkey-tonk district, with their crowds 
of gamblers, con-men, three-card-monte men, street fakirs and gun- 
men, were a continuous source of excitement and thrills. My duties 
required a weekly visit at least to those districts. In this way I 
became fairly well acquainted with the owners and _ operators, 
and big shot gamblers, from whom I gained much knowledge of 
life in general. The top men, with few exceptions, were smart, 
intelligent, courteous and broad minded. During my long life I 
have found it to be generally true, that the truly top men in all 
lines of endeavor are more courteous, considerate and kindly than 
those under them. In government, one will find that it is the 
bureaucrats and underlings who are arrogant, snippy and rude, 
rather than department heads. 


I left Oklahoma City for my home in Iola, Kansas, on Septem- 
ber 10th, 1889, and never saw the town again until the summer 
of 1929, when I flew in from Kansas City and saw it from the air 
before landing at the Air Field. I was amazed to find a city of 
about 200,000 people with skyscraper buildings, beautiful parks and 
streets, imposing State Capitol buildings and grounds. I was lost. 
The only familiar Jandmark remaining was the Santa Fe Railroad 
and station, and even they were greatly changed. Little did I dream 
while spending the summer of 1889 in Oklahoma City that I was 
camping almost directly over the third largest oil pool in the world. 


When I think about the great State of Oklahoma as it is 
today, with its beautiful cities, towns and public parks; its educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions, and the great strides it has 
taken in the development of its oil, water power and other natural 
resources, and then compare it with what it was in the spring of 
1889, I am proud to know that as a young man just starting out in 
life I had the great fortune to take part in and play a role—although 
2 minor and insignificant role indeed—in its origin and its initial 
start to greatness. 
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THE OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 


By James K. Hastings* 


My old home in Ohio, was near Lake Erie. On leaving there on 
April 8th, 1889, two weeks before the Oklahoma opening date, the 
ground was covered with many large snow drifts. As we ran south 
and west, a dreary cold landscape was to be seen. We saw our first 
peach blossoms at Vincennes, Indiana. 


Across Missouri to Springfield accommodating loafers both 
white and colored were backed up against the depot buildings at 
every stop, perhaps to prevent them from toppling over on the 
train. At Springfield, I bought a saddle pony and with a friend 
started on the remainder of the journey towards the opening. 


We forded many dashing streams as we journeyed out of the 
Ozark Mountains and the state of Missouri. We spent a day with 
friends at Baxter Springs in the southeastern corner of Kansas, 
to rest our mounts. Then we journeyed down the so called ‘‘ Neutral 
strip’’ between Indian Territory and Kansas, towards Arkansas 
City.1 There were many large herds of cattle being held on the ter- 
ritory side of the line and giant pens of last year’s corn stored in 
the farm yards on the Kansas side, where the farmers’ wives com- 
plained that they could ‘get no eggs, for all the hens were too fat 
from the abundance of corn. 


We generally stayed at farm houses on the journey along the 
line. The charge was small for us and our horses, for the farmers 
did love company and it was custom to take in travelers. At Arkan- 
sas City, it was bedlam, for many were making last minute pur- 
chases, before going into a land of no stores. 


That portion of the present state of Oklahoma, first occupied 
by the white man, was opened for settlement on April, 22nd., 1889, 
at 12 o’clock, noon. It was a small section, near the center of the 
present state and was later divided into six counties. It had been 


* James K. Hastings staked a quarter section at the western end of present Payne 
County in the run on April 22, 1889. Since 1905, he has lived in the vicinity of 
Stillwater. He was Payne County surveyor from 1905-07, and 1911-12 inclusive-—Ed. 

1The so-called “Neutral Strip” here referred to the real Cherokee Strip, a two 
mile strip of land from east to west north of the southern boundary of the State of 
Kansas that belonged to the Cherokees and was sold to the United States by the 
terms of the Cherokee Treaty of 1866. The Cherokee Outlet was popularly though 
erroneously called the “Cherokee Strip” at the time of the opening of this region in 
1893. The name “Neutral Strip” was applied from that of the Neutral Land, a tract 


of 800,000 acres in Southeastern Kansas sold to the Government by the Cherokees 
in 1866.—Ed. a 
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ceded to the Creek Indians and later for a consideration, deeded 
back to the Federal Government. Before its opening, it had for 
long been leased at a low rental, to the cattlemen and these latter 
threw every obstacle possible, in the way of its being set aside for 
homestead entry. The act opening it was passed in the closing days 
of the 50th Congress, when it was slipped through as a rider to the 
Indian Appropriation bill. The measure was signed by President 
Grover Cleveland on March 3rd., 1889. Many of the friends of the 
measure were not aware that it had passed, until the appearance 
of President Benjamin Harrison’s proclamation issued on March 
23, 1889, setting the day and the hour of the opening. 


Before this for ten years, prospective settlers had attempted to 
take up homesteads there, under leadership of men like David L. 
Payne and W. L. Couch, but had been driven out by the U. S. 
Cavalry. Such ‘‘Boomers’’, as they were called, were familiar with 
the choice tracts, from hunting trips made into the country and some 
of them had selected pieces of land to which they later laid claim 
when it was opened. After the opening we spoke of our holdings as 
claims, until we had proved them up after five years of residence. 


When the opening day approached, the government sent troops 
into adjoining lands in an attempt to keep order and restrain any 
who would enter the land ahead of the opening date illegally. Some 
of these troops were placed at Arkansas City, Caldwell and Hunne- 
well, on the south line of Kansas, where the state was bordered on 
the south by the Cherokee Strip or Outlet, some 60 miles wide and 
south of this in turn, lay the lands to be opened. 


There was an immense gathering of the land hungry from every 
state in the Union, that flocked to the towns like Arkansas City for 
weeks. before the opening date. Here the cavalry attempted the 
hopeless task of holding back the overly zealous ones and keeping all 
men out until the legal date for entering. A few days before then, 
they permitted the crowd to go a few miles down the road in the 
Strip each day towards the promised land. One purpose of this 
was to keep the horses that might be used in the race, exercised and 
fresh for the great day. Each night the soldiers established an 
ineffective picket line south of their camp to hold back the crowd. 


Two of us boys, (George Fairbanks and I), barely past 21 years 
of age, rode down the highway from Arkansas City to the Strip 
line on Friday afternoon, April 19th. The big crowd was some miles 
ahead of us. We were riding our two cow ponies and I can remem- 
ber, that when we came to the Strip, we sat on our horses for some 
minutes, debating what we should do. We should have had a 
quantity of food along, but did not. My friend had worked on a 
ranch the summer before on Chikaskia creek, in what is now Kay 
county and he was sure that we would be taken in there, so we 
started across the trackless prairie. We reached the ranch after 
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dark, only to find that the ranch ownership had changed hands and 
the new owners had no room for us. They let us have food, but 
could not spare grain for our horses. That night, our horses stood 


in a dug out stable munching hay and we got corn for them some way. — 


The Chikaskia was running like a mill race, bank full and all night 
the prospective settlers were rafting their wagons across it below 
us, their work lighted by monster bonfires on either bank. We slept 
near our horses to protect them and may have had the bed of some 
hogs, for when I threw out my hand in my sleep, it rested on the 
warm side of one. The next morning, instead of attempting to cross 
the creek, we followed down its bank to the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
and the Santa Fe’s bridge across that stream in the Ponca reserva- 
tion. This stream was out of its banks and past fording and many 
of the crowd gathered there were frantic with the fear that this 
barrier was going to prevent their getting down to the line in season 
to get a free home. 


On our way down to the bridge, we had passed a herd of two 
thousand head of cattle close herded, possibly to keep them from 
mixing with the passing settlers’ stock. A little farther on we saw 
an Indian farmer, plowing a fenced garden. It was fine black 
soil and we stopped to talk to him, but he would have none of us. 
He may have thought that the white man was intruding on his people. 


At the railroad bridge over the Salt Fork, the people were in a 
turmoil and the officer in command of the cavalry there was in a 
pickle too. His men were due at the line in time to give the signal 
for the people to enter the new land. 


In that day, cavalrymen still wore blue together with big boots 
that reached to their knees and carried carbines and side arms, with 
_ blankets and mess kits. The horses could have swum the stream if 
herded across, but it was risky to attempt to carry a heavily loaded 

man in swift water, so in desperation, the officer in command, ob 
tained the permission of the railroad to tear down the nearby stock 
shipping pens and floor the railroad bridge between the rails. This 
was done in short order and we led the horses over, keeping them 
between the rails. Hach of us as we passed was permitted to put 
a quarter into a cigar box held by a cavalryman at the bridgehead, 
I never learned what it was for. When it came to the wagons, as 
many men as could get a hand on one, would close in and run it 
over bumping along on the ties. The ticklish job was getting it down 
off the high grade without upsetting it. Every little while, we had 
to suspend operations while a freight train passed, as the railroad 
was pouring trainloads by the score of lumber and other supplies, 
onto sidings in the land to be opened. 


Those of us that were mounted, came in for some unfavorable 
comment, as we stood a better chance of getting land, than those that 
were encumbered by a wagon and too much equipment. 


The Opening of Oklahoma is 


After we got away from the river, we rode on south to the 
crossing of Red Rock creek on the Otoe reservation. Nearby was a 
store for the Indians. The bridge over the creek was guarded by an 
Indian police, who would have delighted modern day movie fans, 
for he ‘‘toted’’ as we called it then, a big .45 on his hip and was 
determined that the wagons of the land hungry ones, should not 
erowd onto that bridge too fast and break it down. I chatted with 
him for a few minutes and he admitted that the great Chief Joseph 
of the Nez Pereés Indians had once been confined there, following 
an Indian uprising in the northwestern states some years before. _ 


After we crossed the bridge, we went into camp near the creek, 
under the big cottonwoods that were just leafing out. We spent a 
restful night and a quiet Sunday resting our mounts for what was 
to come. At dark Sunday night, we saddled and rode on southwest 
to a hilltop, where we staked out our ponies and spread our blankets 
under the stars. A warm south wind was blowing and the skies to 
the south of us, reflected the lights of myriads of campfires of the 
Sooners who were down there to dispute possession to those of us 
who were planning a legal entry on the morrow. 


We awoke to a most gorgeous morning on the high prairie, after 
sleeping like logs, only two weeks after the snow and ice of my 
old Ohio home. The morning was too good to be true, with its 
booming of the prairie chickens in the timber south of us and a 
meadow lark calling to us from every post of the Santa Fe’s right 
of way fence beside the road. After breakfast we rode on southwest, 
two boys in a great company of covered wagons, filled with hopeful 
boomers, who evidently anticipated a home of their own and no more 
renting. 


There was a degree of nervousness or panic displayed on that 
occasion, that was seldom or never seen before. A party of a dozen 
or more wagons would come along evidently from some neighbor- 
hood in a nearby state, the drivers would stop to rest and feed their 
teams. After the horses were unhitched and feed put out, the men 
would see the passing crowd and feel that they were being left 
behind, so would hitch up their half fed teams and again join 
the throng of contenders in the approaching race. 


As the sun got higher and the fateful hour of the Opening ap- 
proached, I suggested to my friend that it was folly to stay with that 
great crowd, so we turned due south and soon we were wholly alone. 
Later, my friend said, ‘‘Look, look Jim, see the deer’’, but as I had 
been tramping the pavements of a great city not long before and 
was a true tenderfoot, I looked the other way, determined to not be 
eaught. A few minutes later, I too saw a bunch of perhaps a dozen 
deer with their white tails wig-wagging as they passed on my side. 
These wild folk were being driven out by the sooners down below. 
Every patch of timber or creek we passed, had its red buds flaunting 


ee 
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their magenta flags at us, as we worked down to the line. After an 
hour or more of travel, we came to some dugouts on a creek bank, 
(the remains of an old Z. V. line camp,? we learned later), with 
numerous men standing about. These men proved to be the dumbest 
parties we had ever met. Apparently, they knew nothing about the 
line or any corners and we had to accept it. Soon two men on fine 
horses rode up from the south and dismounted to rest their horses. 
We learned later, one was a St. Louis business man, who had had a 
cattle ranch in the land to be opened. He told us that he thought 
that all of his cattle were out of there. 


When the hour of noon approached, we were too far from the 
crowd to hear any bugle calls, nor did we have a rollicking cavalryman 
on one of Uncle Sam’s big bays, to yank a carbine from a scabbard 
under his leg and fire into the air, as at the later Cherokee Strip 
opening, but we did stroll down to a stone having numerous notches 
on its four corners and one man for long years since prominent in our 
county, (A. Jack Hartenbower), leaned over the stone and set a 
stake, beyond it, saying as he did so, ‘‘Gentlemen, I take this claim 
for mine.’’ The rest of us started south, not at a furious gallop, 
for there was little speed left in our mounts. At twenty-five minutes 
past one o’clock, I set my stake in a creek bottom place some miles 
below and the great opening for me, was over. Two of us got onto 
the same quarter section, but it was so plain that I was there first, 
that there was no trouble. My bay cow pony was soon staked out and 
fell to on the lush grass all about my camp fire. Will it look childish 
to add, that to this day after over a half century has elapsed, the smell 
of a camp fire’s smoke nearly overpowers me with homesickness? 
Men are seldom happier, than when after a grueling journey such as 
that had been, they obtain what they seek. 


Another night under the stars with little time for dreams of the 
home that I was to found, or of the great state we were forming and 
of which I would be a citizen. In the morning, I was awakened by 
a wild turkey gobbler, strutting his stuff on the slope above me and 
calling to his harem. 


As men drifted past during the following days, I found that 
I was only six miles from the nearest siding of the railroad, where 
a town would be located, first named Alfred and later, Mulhall. 
Soon, I learned who would be my neighbors. One no older than I, 
had been a renter in Kansas and had driven down to the line with 
his mules and farm wagon and then tied one mule to the wagon and 
riding the other bareback with a work bridle, had gotten a claim a 
mile down the creek from me. The next morning, he went back and 
brought in his outfit. I helped him build his log cabin later, to get 
the use of his team to break some sod on my claim for a garden. 


2“Z. V.,” was a ranch in the Cherokee Outlet, on the southern border. 
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We reveled in melons and green corn that summer, though we called 
the latter ‘‘roastin’ ears’’, after the custom of our neighbors. 


Lacking funds to develop my homestead, I worked on the streets 
of Guthrie, the territorial capital, with pick and shovel. For this 
we received 15 cents an hour and worked a 10-hour day. There 
was no talk at that time of an 8-hour day, or a 40-hour week, with 
wages of one dollar or more an hour. In late July, money came from 
home and I bought a team, wagon and harness, then loaded a load 
of lumber and some groceries, covered it all with my folded tent 
and started for the claim twenty-four miles away on an August 
afternoon. That summer, we often had hard rains from the north 
late in the afternoon or night, following two or three days of strong 
winds from the south. One such storm came up late that afternoon, 
as I left the trail to follow the ridges, so as to not have to cross the 
ereeks. As the night drew on I drove by lightning flashes and 
when the mules reared up at the light on some water-covered flat 
rocks, I knew that I was home. I stopped them and unharnessed, 
stored the harness under the wagon and picketed the team by ropes 
on their front feet, for fear that the new ropes around their necks 
might shrink and choke them. I then crawled under the folded tent 
on the lumber and slept the sleep of a tired homesteader. 


The urgency of getting back to the claim, was emphasized by 
the activity of claim jumpers. Soon thereafter, I had my claim 
shanty up and was ready for a visit from my mother and five year 
old sister. We spent a hilarious month, followed by the family 
moving out. Since which time, we have sunk our roots deep into 
Oklahoma. The State has been very gracious to us. 
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NEIGHBORS IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP 
By Clara B. Kennan* 


My father, A. A. Kennan, made the run at the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip, September 16, 1893, starting from the south side, 
near Marshall. The next morning after staking a claim, when he 
found there were four other flags on the same place, he went on 
to Enid and in due time bought stake rights to a quarter section 
eight miles east and two miles south of Enid. After he had filed 
on the claim and had constructed a half-dugout, he returned to 
Rogers, Arkansas, for my mother, Rosa, my brother, Harry, and me. 
I was a year old the day he made the race, and Harry was sixteen 
months older. Next spring he moved us out to our new home. 


My parents had married at twenty, and at twenty-four they 
still had a part in the nursery and fruit-growing establishment 
of my enterprising Grandfather Kennan and lived in one of the 
houses on his place. They thought that getting a claim in the 
Cherokee Strip would bring them greater opportunities and give 
' them a chance to make their own way. Grandfather agreed for he 
wanted to establish a nursery sales yard out there and furnish the 
Strip settlers with trees, with our father serving as salesman. Father 
had had some work at Masonic College, and both he and Mother were 
intellectually inclined, and were ambitious. Their home had been 
in a wooded, watered region, and they knew nothing of how to live 
on the arid prairie. They struggled with drought and hard times 
for three years on their claim in the Strip, just like the other settlers. 
They stayed three more years for good crops and comparative 
prosperity. 


The stories of their adventures in the Cherokee Strip are a 
tradition in our family. Our mother taught a Sunday School class 
in the first Sunday School established in the neighborhood. Our 
father helped promote the holding of a ‘‘protracted meeting’’ in 
Add Pickerill’s barn loft, and at the end of the meeting, when a 
Christian Church was organized, he became one of the elders, at the 


* Clara B. Kennan is the author of three historical features published in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly: “Coin Harvey's Pyramid,” “When Henry Starr Robbed 
the Bentonville Bank,” and “The Ozark Trails and Arkansas Pathfinder, Coin Harvey.” 
A member of the National League of American Pen Women, Miss Kennan writes 
some poetry, and is an occasional contributor of special features in the Little Rock 
newspaper Sunday magazines. She holds a master’s degree from the University of 
Arkansas, and has taught in Arkansas forty years, the last twenty in colleges. She 
is now teacher of English and creative writing at Little Rock Junior College. She 


is active in the American Association of University Women, and makes her home — 
in Little Rock, Arkansas.—Ed. 
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age of twenty-five. He was clerk at some of the elections, and he 
always took part in the debates on current questions at ‘‘Literary,”’ 
held in the schoo] house, after there was a school house. Old neigh- 
bors tell me that our mother was so gay and full of fun that she was 
a sure cure for the “‘blues’’, which were a frequent ailment among 
the settlers in the first three years of drought. 


Aside from furnishing the fruit trees, perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution our family made to the community was through our well 
of good soft water. This well was dug the second year we were 
there, and it had a bountiful supply of the best water, a rarity in 
those parts then. Neighbors came for miles around and hauled 
water away. Our parents were happy that they could share this 
luxury with those whom they thought were the finest people in the 
world. These neighbors were steadfast friends through many hard- 
ships and, as prosperity came, shared the pleasure of their good 
fortune. It was because their neighbors began leaving the country 
that our parents sold the claim and left the Strip in 1899. Without 
the neighbors, life in the Strip would be unthinkable. 


A recent survey shows that of the children of our immediate 
neighbors, on our section and the two adjoining sections on the north 
and south, respectively, sixteen have gone to college, most of them 
taking college degrees. They have become teachers, geologists, 
agriculturists, and ministers, or are established in good businesses, and 
are leaders in their communities. As far as I know, practically every 
family has prospered to at least a reasonable degree, and has con- 
tinued among the good citizens. To know these neighbors is to know 
a cross-section of the Strip settlers. I will tell you something about 
several of them. 


Tue ALBERT WADE F'AMILY 


Albert Wade lived on the far side of the section south of us. 
Dollie, his wife, was the first woman our mother met after she came 
to the Strip. She was lonesome, and from the start loved Dollie, a 
bride of a few months. For more than a year we hauled water in 
barrels from the Wade’s water hole, chasing out the snakes before 
dipping up the water. In November, their little son, Earl, was 
among the first children born in the township, the child of another 
family preceding him by a few hours. Arrangements had been 
made for the event when mother dropped in for a visit a few hours 
before, so she took Mrs. Wade’s baking of light bread home with her 
to finish. When she returned with the bread next day, the baby 
Earl was there. Father and Mr. Wade did their harvesting together. 
Since Mother and Mr. Wade shared the same birthday, June 20, and 
as this was during harvest season, it was easy for the families to 
get together on this date to celebrate, and they did each year. 


Albert Wade was a school teacher, having attended a little 
college in Southwest Missouri, near Neosho. He rode horseback to 


—— 
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and from his school, which at first was on beyond Luella some miles 
from our place. There was a little box ‘“bachelor shack’’ of a school- 
house, eight by eleven feet in dimensions, with a bench running all 
around the wall on the inside for seats, and desks made from Lion and 
Arbuckle coffee boxes (wooden) nailed up on sticks. The three Riley 
children and three Kelley children who made up half his school, all 
loved him. He was tall and handsome and strong. After school at 
home in the late afternoons, he would frequently work putting up 
hay as long as there was light to see. Clerical in ability and enter- 
prising, Albert Wade took over the work of tax assessing In the 
neighborhood. In those days the assessor went about over the Ter- 
ritory and inspected all property. He earned money to pay his 
own taxes in this work. In later years, in partnership with his son, 
he engaged in ranching and raising pure bred cattle, and their 
registered herd became well known in Oklahoma. 


Tur FRANK PICKERILL FAMILY 


The two Pickerills from Kansas were sons of a preacher. Frank’s 
family consisted of his wife, Ida, and three little daughters, Lola, Ura, 
and Nina,—like stairsteps. Add Pickerill’s wife was a bride of a 
few weeks when she first came to the Strip. Frank’s claim was on 
the northwest corner of the section north of us and Add’s on the 
northeast corner of the section south of us. They exchanged farm- 
ing implements and work, and passed our dugout frequently, so we 
came to know them among our first neighbors. Both men were 
hearty in their friendliness and enthusiasm. Invariably they called 
out their greetings as they drove past, ‘‘Good morning, good morning, 
good morning!’’ Both could rattle off glibly the land numbers of 
all the neighbors’ claims with much assurance. Ida could do this 
as well as the men, and Mother was much impressed with her talent. 
There were very poor gardens in the sod the first year. When Ida’s 
mother from Old Oklahoma sent her a big mess of green beans, Ida 
said she wanted to invite us over to help eat them, but she had no 
good ‘‘side meat’’ to cook with the beans. We did have some, so we 


took it along and both families had a feast. | 
Mother and Mrs. Pickerill arranged the first Fourth of July 


pienic, over on Skeleton Creek, which was bone dry. There the 
neighbors met and got acquainted. Frank took along song books 
and everybody sang. After that we had Sunday school every Sunday 
afternoon at some settler’s house. Frank always led the singing, 
beating time with the same hand in which he held the ‘‘word book.” | 
It was.a mystery how he read the words! He and Father and Mr. 
Kelley promoted a ‘‘protracted meeting’’ the second fall, holding 
it in Add’s barn loft, and they were elected the elders of the chureh. 


At Pickerill’s, too, we had our first Christmas tree. It was 
a dead peach tree from Pickerill’s orchard, lost in the drought. Frank 
cut it down and nailed a brace on the end to make it stand up. Ida 
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and Mother wound the trunk and limbs with long narrow strips of 
white wrapping paper, and hung it with popcorn strings and colored 
paper chains. It was beautiful! 


Frank was a Populist and liked to dabble in politics. In the 
Free Silver campaign of 1896, he was election judge for Patterson 
Township, and our father was a clerk. Frank Pickerill had a ‘‘big’’ 
frame house with two rooms downstairs and two half-story rooms up. 
There was also a sod kitchen at the rear where Mother and we children 
visited Ida and the girls all day while the Free Silver election was 
in progress. 


Ida Pickerill was the school teacher. She hitched up ‘‘Old 
Nig,’’ put the three little girly into the hack, and drove to the 
granary or other shack which served for the school before school 
houses were built. Nina was just a baby, so she was left at Kelley’s 
on the way to school, and picked up on the way home at night. 
Ida’s salary of $25.00 a month for the three months session helped 
tide her family over. Mother marveled at Ida’s lack of fear, especially 
around horses. When good crops came, one of the first things the 
Pickerills bought was an organ. How we all did sing to the accom- 
paniments on that organ! 


Tue Jesse T. Butts Famimy 


The members of the Butts family were natives of Missouri who 
had gone to Texas and thence to the Strip. When we first knew 
them they rode in chairs in their wagon because spring-seats cost 
money. They lived to be bankers and capitalists. Father first met 
Jesse T. Butts on a bitter cold day in early spring when he had 
started out to sell fruit trees. By the time he reached their house 
it was too cold to go farther, so when Mr. Butts asked him to stay and 
have dinner, he did. Talk was on religion and politics, mostly re- 
ligion. When the protracted meeting was held in the barn loft the 
next fall, Mr. and Mrs. Butts joined the church, in which he became a 
leader. Our mother liked Mrs. Butts very much. Mrs. Butts always 
made the Communion bread marked off in neat little ‘‘bite’’ squares, 
sach one just right for a Communion portion. After church every 
Sunday, Mrs. Butts gave what was left of the bread to her youngest, 
Earl, and me, to eat. Her older sons were Archie, Eddie (who 
died young), and Claude (who was killed in an accident after he 
was grown). Orville was born in the home in the Strip. Mr. Butts 
farmed his claim and a school-lease quarter, and operated a sorghum 
mill where we had our cane made into molasses in season. In the 
spring of 1897, with crops looking fine, he got a job with Cunningham 
md Cropper in Enid, travelling over the Territory in a cart selling 
farm machinery. He borrowed a set of single harness from Jake 
Long, his neighbor, until he could buy his own. His salary was 
845.00 a month out of which he paid his expenses. That was a good 
salary. He was wonderfully successful at this work, and collected 
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every cent from his sales before the following New Year. He moved 
to Enid, and later became a banker and his sons after him were also 
bankers. He served one term as Mayor of Enid. 


THE Exit Roperts FAMILY 


The Eli Roberts family lived on the claim just north of ours, 
east of Enid. They were from Iowa, where they had had a productive, 
well-furnished farm. When Mr. Roberts heard that the Cherokee 
Strip was to be opened, he sold out in Iowa, loaded his household 
goods and his fine horses and cows into railroad cars, and set out 
for Oklahoma Territory. When he got as far as Wichita, Kansas, 
he learned that the Opening had been delayed. He stopped off 
there to wait, and was soon offered a portion of land which is now 
in the heart of the city of Wichita, for two of his fine teams, but he 
did not take up the offer. During the run into the Cherokee Strip, 
he staked his claim near ours, but there were seven other stakes on 
the tract. It was not until two years later that he won the claim, 
his case being decided in his favor because he had plowed the first 
sod on the quarter section. 


Meanwhile, he had shipped one of the first carloads of lumber 
into North Enid and had built a house. Drinking water was scarce. 
His oldest daughter, Mary, was sent each day across the street with 
a bucket of milk to trade to Mrs. Dalton (the mother of the notorious 
outlaws) for a bucket of drinking water. When Mr. Roberts won 
his claim, he tore down the house in North Enid and rebuilt it on 
his new land. He always farmed a quarter section of school land 
or two in addition to his own claim. He raised fine crops of water 
melons, and the children had a good time selling them at the roadside 
to passers-by for a nickel or a dime each. Mrs. Roberts squeezed 
juice from the extra melons and made vinegar and sold it. She 
taught our mother how to make substantial shoes for us children out 
of the backs of old overalls, using several thicknesses as soles, Mr. 
Roberts and our father harvested their crops together. 


It was to the Roberts’s home that Mother fled with us children 
when she once saw a ‘‘eyclone cloud’’ headed toward us from the 
southwest. Mr. Roberts, who already had his team hitched up to 
the wagon, piled all of his family and us three into the wagon and 
stood ready to make a run out of the path of the cyclone had it come 
our way. However, the storm turned just before reaching us, and 
we were safe. The Roberts’ children were Earl, Roy, Mary, Florence, 
Nettie, and Ella. Max was born in the new home in the Strip. Mrs. 
Roberts was a cousin of Dorr Feldt who invented the comptometer. 
Before her marriage, she had taught school, and Mr. Roberts had 
taught mathematics in a college for a time. They later left Okla- 


homa, and went west where they were successful in ranching and in 
the orchard business. 
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THE JOHN Riry Faminy 


In July after our parents reached the Strip, they were glad 
to hear that a country store and post office were to be established 
just four miles from us, to the southeast. John Riley, a native of 
Missouri who had lived in Texas, was in charge. He asked to have 
the new post office named Lula, in honor of his daughter. But the 
authorities in Washington varied it to Luella to avoid confusion 
with another post office named Lela, elsewhere in Oklahoma Territory. 
Besides Mr. and Mrs. Riley and Lula, there were three boys, Claude, 
Ernest, and Johnny, the baby who was born in Missouri, the spring 
after the Cherokee Strip was opened. At this time, Mr. Riley was 
about forty, somewhat older than the average settler. He was tall 
and had curly dark hair and grey eyes, and was very determined. 
He was experienced as a surveyor, and during the first three hard 
years he often left Mrs. Riley and the children to see after the claim 
and the store and post office while he made trips to lay out town 
‘sites elsewhere, or do other surveying to earn additional expense 
money. At the time of the run, he had failed to get a claim, but he 
went on to Enid and put in a restaurant, with a grocery store in 
connection. Soon he traded for his claim near us. Next spring he 
rented out his building in Enid for the first jail in town, and went 
to Missouri to join Mrs. Riley at her mother’s home to be present 
when Johnny arrived. When he returned, Mr. Riley tore down his 
building in Enid, moved the lumber to the claim, and rebuilt the 
house for the store and post office. A public spirited man, Mr. 
Riley helped establish schools for his children, and he took part in the 
chureh and ‘‘Literary’’ programs when they were established. He 
became prosperous in the development of oil in Oklahoma and Texas. 


Tur Sou Grim FAaminy 


Sol Grim and his large family lived south of Luella. He was 
about fifty years old. He doctored horses and carried the mail from 
Enid to Luella twice a week. He was full of dry humor and had a 
wealth of stories about his experiences while freighting through the 
West in connection with the building of the Transcontinental rail- 
road. He was born in Missouri, had pioneered in Nebraska, and had 
begun freighting as a boy. He was a wagonmaster in 1866, for J. A. 
Adkinson, in company with Henry Cassidy and Bert Hazlip. His 
first task was to haul telephone poles from Fort Sanders to Fort 
Steel, a distance of 120 miles. The Indians were at war in those 
days, and one of his brothers was killed in the fighting. He saw other 
men shot down by the Indians, and once his own wagon train was 
attacked near Fort Laramie. He told of an early experience when 
he was snowed in at Pole Creek until food ran out and the cattle 
died of starvation. The men almost starved, too, for the cattle were 
too thin to be killed for food. In Julesburg, he had played pool 
with Kit Carson several times, and his path had crossed the paths of 
Buffalo Bill and General Grant. He would sometimes tell us these 
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stories, but he liked best to sing humorous songs to doleful tunes. 
One of them was ‘‘My Gal She Upset, and the Wagon Did Spill.” 
He had exhausted his land rights in Nebraska long before the 
Cherokee Strip opened. But pioneer life attracted him, and he came 
to this country at the Opening, leased a quarter of school land and 
improved it. He had nine children, and already had several grand 
children when he came to the Strip. Later the grandchildren totaled 
fifty. He prospered, and later moved to Day County where he was 
elected County Treasurer. Some of his children’s names were 
Sylvester, Dave, Belle, Nora, Myrtle, and Bessie. Sylvester Grim 
is now Judge of Cleveland County. Belle was Mrs. Daharsh, who 
with her husband also lived in the Strip. 


THE Doctor Vira. Woop Famimy 


The Doctor Wood family had the claim on the northeast corner 
of our section. We did not pass their house in going to Enid, Luella, 
‘or church and school. Yet we came to know them eventually. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood were both born in Georgia but were reared in Hemp- 
stead County, Arkansas. He had taken his medical course at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, after he was married, teaching school between ses- 
sions to earn expenses. 


When Old Oklahoma was opened in 1889, Doctor Wood made 
the run on April 22, but failed to get a claim. He already had four 
children, and the day after that opening twins were born to his 
wife, a girl and a boy, who were given the names of Okla and Homa. 
He moved his family to Norman where he established a good medical 
practice. He took part in two later openings, but not until the 
Cherokee Strip was opened did he secure a claim. He had a house 
built, and on October 20, 1893, Mrs. Wood and five of her seven 
children moved to the claim. She was the first woman in that part 
of the country. Doctor Wood remained in Norman at his practice, 
and some of the children attended school there. In the spring, the 
rest of the family moved to the claim, after which Doctor Wood set 
up his office in Enid, coming out to the farm two or three times a 
week. As County Physician for a year, he attended the notorious 
outlaw Dick Yeager when he was wounded and captured and lay 
in the Enid jail. Doctor Wood was also a member of the Pension 


Board, and in 1898 he became a member of the Territorial Legis- _ 
lature. He was a Republican and a Baptist. About this time, he 
organized a Baptist church at Belleview, and was a deacon for the 


rest of his life. He moved his office to the farm after two years in 


Enid, and then he was able to take part in ‘‘Literary’’ and other 
community affairs. 


His wife was a remarkable woman. Sarah Wood lived om 


the claim that first fall and winter with no way to get mail and 
groceries from Enid, ten miles away, except by help from passers by. 
There were very few settlers near before the next spring. She over- 
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saw the development of the claim, using hired help when she could 
get it, but domg much of the work herself with the help of the 
children when no other was available. The children were Beulah, 
Minnie, Edna, Robert, Okla and Homa, and Virgil. Two others, 
Dudley and Verda, were born on the farm. About 1900, the Wood 
family sold out and moved to Blackwell to send the children to 
school. They became educated men and women, and are useful, 
prosperous citizens. The boys became geologists and later were 
established in the oil business for themselves, under the firm name 
of Broswood Oil Company. Doctor and Mrs. Wood lived to a ripe 
old age. When she died, a woman’s circle of the Baptist Church at 
Blackwell was named in her honor. When Doctor Wood died, it was 
said, ‘‘The poor people of Blackwell have lost their best friend.’’ 


Tur Howarp F'AmIny 


The Howards were a large family who lived south of Jim Hart’s, 
on our way to Luella. Before the Opening, Mr. Howard had built 
a sod house on a lease in Old Oklahoma. When he won his claim 
in the Strip, he took all the lumber parts out of the first ‘‘soddy”’ 
and hauled them to his Strip claim to use in constructing the new 
*“soddy’’. Meanwhile his boys were growing, and he soon had to 
build a second ‘‘soddy’’ in the same yard to take care of the family. 
Mr. Howard and his sons rented and farmed additional land, raising 
large crops. One claim he rented belonged to Miss Hogue, a fine 
school teacher who lived just west of the Howard place. He helped 
Father dig our good well. And when a building, formerly the home 
of the Tribune-Democrat, was moved out from Enid to the corner of 
Miss Hogue’s claim for a school house, Howard helped build the 
seats for it and became a director on the School Board. The school 
was named Belleview, and his only daughter, Belle, claimed that it 
was named for her. Maybe it was. 


One of the most interesting stories that attached to the Howards 
was how Mr. Howard’s mother entered the Cherokee Strip and 
staked her claim on the day of the Opening. Already a grandmother 
with grown grandchildren, she wanted land of her own. One of her 
sons, who was making the race himself in a wagon, put her in the 
back end of his wagon, tied up in a featherbed. He had things fixed 
so he could push her out when he came to a good claim for her, but 
he did not stop running his team toward the place he had picked 
out for himself. His mother got a good claim on Skelton Creek, 
having brought stakes with which she marked her land. She also had 
matches, cooking utensils, kindling, and food with her. She started 
a fire and soon set up house-keeping at her new home. 


Tue Avuaust FrRomemMinG FAMILY 


August and Johanna (Lizzie) Froemming had the claim that 
cornered ours on the southwest. They were Germans, jolly, hard- 
working, and were well-liked by the settlers, non-German and all. 
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August was born in Wustrow, Province Hanover, Germany. At 
eleven he had come with his family to Hanover, Kansas, and at 
twenty-two he staked his claim in the Cherokee Strip. Meanwhile, 
in Kansas, he had acquired a threshing machine and a teacher’s 
license. The latter he never used. He constructed a dugout on his 
new land, and lived there the time necessary to hold it. In season, 
he would go back to Kansas to work in the harvest and earn money 
with his thresher to ‘‘build up on his claim.’’ Two years after the 
run, he married in Kansas and brought his wife overland to his place 
in a covered wagon, trailing a single buggy behind, on which were 
a coop of eleven chickens and a dog, their only livestock except the 
span of mules hitched to the wagon. With the money he had earned 
and brought with him, he built a nice little, square house and a 
granary. Then for two years the young couple lived on practically 
nothing, like the rest of the neighbors, until the good crop came. 
In August, 1895, when their little son August was born, grass fires 
caused by lightning in a dry storm without rain, threatened the little 
square house where Lizzie and the new baby lay. August swiftly 
carried water from the well, two bucketsful at a time, to pour on 
the grass around the house to keep it from catching fire. He sue- 
ceeded, and the house and family were saved. The family grew, 
prospered, and made first class citizens. 


THe J. V. CoNIGHAN F'AMILY 


It was J. V. Conigham who, in the first months after the Opening, 
took a barrel of water with him whenever he went visiting. And 
the water was always welcome, so scarce was it in those days. He had 
a well in a ravine half a mile from his house, and a good wagon and 
two water barrels, excellent equipment that many settlers lacked. 
It was he, too, whose first house, a temporary shack, was stolen and 
completely moved away one night soon after the Opening while he 
was gone to Hennessey to get his family and household goods. At that 
time, there were some unprincipled men who had gathered at Enid 
for loot at the Opening, and the Conighans’ house was much nearer 
town than ours. Conighan’s daughter Cora has told me that on their 
way to Enid from Hennessey she saw thirty-seven dead horses that 
had either been ridden to death in the run or had died for lack of 
feed and water. The grass had been burned off the land. Conighan 
had known the lay of the country through this region, and at the 
Opening he was able to come directly to the claim he wanted. His 
friends, the Hairs and the Kecks who made the run with him, secured 
claims adjoining. His son, LaVerne, followed the party into the 
Strip, driving a loaded Peter Schulter wagon and a span of mules. 
According to previous plans, he drove to the place where the trail 
crossed Skelton Creek and waited there until the men came for their 
supplies. Later, Conighan became a county commissioner. In 1913 
his daughter Cora was appointed the first Democratic vice-chairman 
for the County. An oil well was drilled one time on the Conigham 
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eo: but it was a dry hole, so their prosperity came from the wheat 
ields. 


THe Winn Kewury Faminy 


The Kelleys were from Kansas. They did not make the run 
‘or a claim, but came down the following spring in company with 
Add Pickerill, and leased a tract of land. They had a loaded covered 
vagon, which the two Kelley boys, Chester (13) and Clyde (9) drove. 
[he family rode overland in the house which was built on another 
vagon and was completely furnished with bed, stove, table, and chairs. 
they stopped at Frank Pickerill’s place and stayed for awhile, and 
hen moved on over toward Luella to their lease. Here was a 
lugout, but the family lived in the house on the wagon until Mr. 
elley could get lumber and build a little house. Besides the boys, — 
he Kelleys had Zella, who was fifteen when they came to the Strip. 
the Kelleys came pretty ‘‘well fixed’’, and never did have as hard 
, time as some of the settlers. For the young folks pioneering was 
Ji a grand lark. They bought a croquet set and the neighbors would 
ome and play in evenings until dark. But Mrs. Kelley was home- 
ick and lonesome, and would sometimes sit in the house and cry 
nstead of playing croquet. One year Mrs. Kelley kept Nina Pickerill 
luring the day while Mrs. Pickerill taught school, and that was 
ome company for her. Afterward, she had another little girl her- 
elf, whom she named Marie. The Kelleys were good church workers, 
@ serving as elder or deacon from the time the church was established. 
\fter a few years they left the Strip and moved to Custer City, 
rhere they settled permanently. 


THe Sater Famimny 


The Saters from Kansas lived north of Frank Pickerill, two miles 
earer Enid than we did. They attended our church and belonged 
>» our neighborhood. Mrs. Sater stayed on the farm with her two 
ttle boys, Ampie and Archie, while Mr. Sater clerked at Buttry’s 
fore in Enid to earn expenses, working in the store except when he 
eeded to be plowing or sowing wheat or harvesting and threshing. 
me day Ampie, the oldest son who was about eight, was kicked in 
he head by a horse. Mrs. Sater hurriedly hitched up the hack, 
yaded her boys in, and drove the eight miles to Enid to a doctor. 
n operation was performed and the child apparently recovered, 
ut several months later suddenly died. A daughter was born to 
ne Saters soon after this, and they later moved to Enid. 


Tue Taceart Faminy 


Several miles ‘‘south and west’’ of us, as the people there would 
ave said, lived the Taggarts, F. K. (Frank) and Bill. They were 
rom Missouri, but had made the run from the south boundary 
ecause some of their brothers were already living in Old Okla- 
oma, near Hennessey, before the Opening of the Cherokee Strip. 
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They brought along from Kansas some fine grade Percheron mares 
and geldings. When the Taggarts found that these animals adapted 
admirably to the climate in the Strip, and to pulling the gang plows 
and other machinery necessary, they purchased a registered Perch. 
eron stallion, a son of Champion ‘‘Casino,’’ and a few years later 
bought registered mares. Along with their farming operations 
they raised pure-bred Percherons and sold the stallion colts at ¢ 
good profit. During the time our family was in the Strip, we knew 
the Taggarts largely because of their fine horses, but as was cus. 
tomary, they were friends, too. The Taggarts also raised Shorthorn 
cattle, and helped promote the livestock shows at Enid which were 
instrumental in forwarding the livestock industry in Garfield County. 
After Mr. Bill Taggart died in 1921, I am told, F. K. moved t 
Enid, selling the Shorthorn cattle but keeping a few Percheron 
horses on the farm. He became County Clerk. 


THe Hart FaMILy 


Our father, A. A. Kennan, met Will Hart at the line on opening 
day, shortly before the run. Will was related to some Harts whom 
Father knew in Arkansas. Later, when he went out to his claim on 
which he had bought the stake rights, there was Will Hart on the claim 
adjoining on the east. He and Will camped together and helped 
each other build their houses. Next spring, they met at Maysville 
by prearrangement and made the trip out west together in thei 
covered wagons with their families. Will was a bachelor when he 
got his claim, but by spring he had Dee, his bride from the Indian 
Territory. Will had a good wagon and span of big mules, and 
through the years he was a good neighbor, though he never gave 
much thought to public affairs. After two years, Jim Hart, Will’s 
father, moved out and bought the claim cornering Will’s on the 
southeast. Jim Hart had a big family of girls, who added to the 
gaiety of the young people in the neighborhood and furnished somé 
of the bachelor settlers with wives. 


; 
Henry KonEKA | 


Our nearest neighbor for some time was Henry Koneka, a German 
bachelor, who lived on the quarter-section south of us. He had a o 
room box house and kept hens and cattle. After a few years h 
married, but his wife did not speak nor understand the Engli 
language. Koneka was a good man, and he and Father exchange 
work at harvest time, and the two families helped one another 
they could. However, there was a language and mores barrier her 
which did not exist between us and some of the other Germa 
neighbors. 


Ep Myrrie 


To the west of us when we first went to the Strip was Ed Myrtl 
Myrtle was a Bohemian and, like Henry Koneka, a bachelor. 
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was a slender, dark man, whose earthly possessions seemed to con- 
sist of one dun-colored mule. He apparently had much leisure time 
and no worries. After awhile he sold his claim, and the Lockridges 
moved there. 


THe Lockrwecet FAamILy 


_ The Lockridges were welcome neighbors because they had five 
children for us children to play with. Their house was small, but 
Mrs. Lockridge was a good housekeeper and always kept the place 
as neat as a pin. The children were Nellie, Carrie, Frank, Ernest, 
and little Annie Ruth. Ernest was exactly my age, both of us having 
our birthdays on the anniversary of the opening of the Strip, Septem- 
ber 16. Father and Mr. Lockridge used to help each other at 
harvest time. Mr. Lockridge did not join the church until after 
we left the Strip. This had cut us off from sharing part of our 
Strip life with the Lockridges since Sunday was visiting day and 
also church day. But they were good folks and we were fond of them. 


Mrs. HAMMOND 


Mrs. Hammond was our first teacher at Belleview School. I 
Say our because when school opened there in 1896, Mother and we 
children attended. Mother wanted to review and take the examina- 
tion for a teacher’s certificate so she could teach like Mrs. Pickerill, 
and help out with the family income until there was a crop. She 
took us children along with her to school. Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond lived about two miles ‘south of Belleview. They were from 
Kansas where she had taught before she was married. They had 
two teams of of milk-white ponies. One pair had ‘‘moon-eyes,’’ or 
““slass eyes,’’ as they were called. Mrs. Hammond rode one of the 
ponies to school when her husband was too busy to bring her. She 
was a good teacher with enough experience and good sense to adapt 
her school to the needs of the time. The children there were from 
many states and other sections of the country. Some of them had 
a few school books and scarcely any were able to buy more. Mrs. 
Hammond had them pool the books and portioned these out with 
lesson assignments, two families using one speller or one reader 
when needed. She did not object to Harry and me attending with 
Mother, even though I was only four and Harry five. She organized 
the literary society that fall, and arranged so all the community 
could take part. The society was called ‘‘Literary’’ and at the 
meetings there was always a ‘‘paper’’ and a debate, besides ‘‘speeches’”’ 
(we now call them ‘‘readings’’) by young and old. I made my own 
debut at ‘‘Literary’’ in a four-line ‘‘speech.’’ My hair had been 
rolled up on rags to make my white fuzz into curls for the occasion. 
During the Presidential campaign in 1896, the men debated ‘‘Free 
Silver’’ and other momentous questions. By the time school was 
closed in late spring, crops were looking better. Mother did not take 
the teacher’s examination, and Mrs. Hammond did not teach any 
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more. It was generally understood that a married woman taught 


—". 


school only if there was no crop and the income was essential. — 


Otherwise she was needed more at home. Mrs. Hammond was long 
held in affection and esteem by all in the neighborhood. I had a 
letter from her less than ten years ago, when she was living over 
the border in Kansas. She said that she and Mr. Hammond had 
kept the white horses until they died of old age because they had 
made the crops for them feeding only on pasture and hay in the 
early days before there were any grain crops. 


THE HELBERG F'AMILY 


West of Frank Pickerill’s lived the Helbergs, a German family. 
They were an admirable and serious-minded family, well-liked by 
all the settlers. In later years they were well-to-do, but they lived 
very meagerly during those first three years, like many others. 
The Helbergs were instrumental in getting the German Lutheran 
Church of Patterson Township located at the northeast corner of the 
section west of us. After the building was constructed, the German 
people in the vicinity held church and school here. After crops 
began, German families from Kansas came to the Strip, attracted by 
letters from their friends who were already settlers there. They 
settled in our neighborhood if they could find a place, to be near 
the church. We liked all of our German neighbors individually. But 
they had a common bond in their language and traditions, which we 
could not share. En-masse they seemed clannish and strange to us, 
even as we must have seemed strange to them when we and our first 
_ neighbors gathered in a crowd. When our beloved friends of the 
earliest days, sold out to the German settlers and moved away, we 
too sold and moved away. 


OTHERS 


Other neighbors come to mind, people who were friends and who 
meant much to us and the community in early days. Among them, 
I recall the Warhursts, Raineys, Goddards, Boduses, Clarks, Hop- 
kinses, Tompkinses, Atwoods, Lessingers, Dumonts, George Collet, 
Harry Taylor, Tom Johnson, Benton Roberts, Willie Shattow, and 
many more. But some other writer will have to carry the story 
on from here. 
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OKLAHOMA’S TWO COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 
By George H. Shirk 


Although 1948 saw the Post Office Department issue more than 
the usual number of special commemorative stamps, Oklahoma was 
especially favored in that of the 29 special issues two were in honor 
of Oklahoma subjects. In addition, an Oklahoma city was designated 
in ee as the point where the stamp would be first placed 
on sale. 


It is customary in philatelic circles that a special ceremony be 
held in connection with the first day of use of a new commemorative 
stamp. One or more post offices, usually post offices related to the 
event being commemorated or the subject matter of the stamp, are 
designated as the office where the issue will first be placed on sale. 


Only once before had Oklahoma been so honored. In 1922 the 
Post Office Department issued a new set of regular stamps to re- 
place the issue that had been current, with modifications, since 1908. 
The 14¢ denomination in this series featured an Indian as its center 
design. This stamp was first placed on sale at Muskogee on May 
1, 1923. Twenty-five years later Oklahoma was again in the phila- 
telic spotlight with its two commemorative issues, the Indian Cen- 
tennial Commemorative, and the stamp honoring the late Will 
Rogers. 


INDIAN CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE 


Muskogee had been selected as the location for the 16th annual 
convention of the Oklahoma Philatelic Society; and the committee 
in charge, working with Muskogee citizens, was anxious to have the 
Society’s annual convention meet in conjunction with a proposed 
Indian celebration to be held in October. The dates for the Phila- 
telic Society’s convention were announced as October 15th to 17th, 
intended to follow by one day the Indian celebration. 


The committees in charge of the two events worked in close 
conjunction, and it was at once realized that the period of history 
intended to be honored by the Indian Centennial celebration could 
be best commemorated on a nation wide basis by a special stamp. The 
Oklahoma Philatelic Society was enthusiastic, and a joint committee 


1 Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Mr. Sol Glass, Washington Representa- 
tive of the Bureau Issues Association, without whose generous assistance this article 
would not have been possible. 
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headed by’ Mr. C.N. A. DeBajligethy was appointed to develop the 
project.” 


Plans were laid before the Honorable Elmer Thomas, U. 8. 
Senator from Oklahoma, and the Honorable W. G. Stigler, Repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional District. Representative 
Stigler first made an effort to interest the Post Office Department 
in issuing on its own volition a stamp honoring the event. He was 
advised that the commemorative stamp program for the year was 
such that further issues could not be considered. 


Representative Stigler then introduced, on February 19, House 
Joint Resolution 329. This was followed by a similar resolution, 
S.J.R. 189, introduced in the Senate by Senator Thomas. This 
resolution read: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, to commemorate the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Trail of Tears, the Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue a special postage stamp bearing the like- 
ness of the great seals of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma: 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole. Such stamp shall be 
issued in the denomination of 3 cents and for such a period, beginning 
October 15, 1948, as he may determine. Such special stamp shall be placed 
on sale in Muskogee, Oklahoma, one day before it is made available to the 
public elsewhere.” 


The Senate Resolution received action prior to the one intro- 
duced by Mr. Stigler and passed the Senate on March 15, 1948. In 
view of the favorable action by the Senate on S.J.R. 189 Mr. Stigler, 
in order to expedite matters, asked the House to substitute the Senate 
measure for that of his own, which was done. 


The resolution was approved by the President on May 4, 1948, 
and became Public Law 515 of the 80th Congress. 


On May 5, 1948, the Post Office Department announced, along 
with other matters, that the stamp would be issued as instructed by 
the legislation. A further announcement on September 13th de- 
seribed the stamp and made known the place and date of its first 
day sale. 


R. L. Miller, designer for the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, prepared four models. These were submitted informally to 
Senator Thomas, who in turn passed them on to the Muskogee Cen- 
tennial Committee with the request that a selection be made. The 
chosen design was submitted to the Post Office Department on 
July 14, 1948, and on July 15 it was approved by. V. C. Burke, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


2 In addition to Mr. DeBajligethy, General Centennial Chairman, the Indian 
Centennial Board was composed of the following members: Harry Ogden, President; 
S. F. Ditmores, Vice-President; Marie Hayes, Secretary; Ross Susman, Treasurer; 
L. W. Duncan, E. B. Maytubby, Dr. N. K. Leathers, Tom Tarpley, Carl Krepper, 
Earl Boyd Pierce, and Charlie Cobb, Directors. 


An Act to Procure a National Saag te? ee 
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_ cipal Chief be, and he is hereby, authorized to procure a — 
_ National Seal, for the use of the Cherokee Nation, to be 
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-* used by the Principal Chief, and such Officer as may be 
dena by law, in the ing of documents. ° And. 
_ * expense of said Seal shall be. out of any funds in the 
National Treasury, belonging to. the National Fund, not 
otherwise appropriated ; and the Principal Chief is quthor- 
ized to draw Warrants accordingly. 
Be it further enacted, That the said Seal shall bear the fol- - 
lowing device, viz:—In the centre thereof there shall be a 
seven-pointed star, surrounded with a wreath of oak leaves, _ 
_and in the margin of said Seal shall be the words: “Seal | ~ 
of the Cherokee Nation,” “Sept. 6th, 1839,” and the follow- - 
ing Cherokee characters: GWYA DSF; and the said Seal 
shall be one and a half itiches in diameter, — = 


Approved: LEWIS DOWNING, 
Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation. 
Tahlequah, C. N., Desember 11, 1869. 


Law of the Cherokee Nation 
Providing a National Seal, 1869 
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The central design of the stamp is an outline map of the State 
of Oklahoma on which, in white Gothic, are the words: ‘‘Indian Cen- 
tennial Cherokee Chickasaw Choctaw Muscogee Seminole’’. To the 
left arranged from top to bottom are the seals of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, and Choctaw Tribes, and on the right in the same order 
are the seals of the Muskogee and Seminole. Between these two 
groups of seals and below the State border is the wording ‘‘The Five 
Civilized Indian Tribes of Oklahoma, 1848-1948”. Just below is a 
ribbon on which appears ‘‘United States Postage’’ in white Gothic. 
In the lower right corner, in white modified Roman, is the de- 
nomination ‘‘3¢’’. . 


| Photographs of the five seals were taken from available docu- 
ments bearing original impressions and were submitted to the Bureau | 
by the Post Office Department.? The map of Oklahoma was taken 
from the March, 1941, issue of the National Geographic Magazine. 
The sash appearing as a background was taken from a photograph 
of a typical Indian sash submitted by the National Museum. 


Engraving was done by two members of the staff of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. The vignette and seals were executed 
by C. A. Brooks, and Axel W. Christensen did the numerals and 
lettering. The proof drawn from the completed die was approved 
September 9 by Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster General. 


On September 14, 1948, a printing order for 50,000,000 copies 
was placed with the Bureau. A total of four printing plates of 200 
subjects each (divided into 4 post office panes of 50 stamps each) 
were prepared for use on the rotary presses. The first pair of 
plates, numbers 23920 and 23921 were sent to press September 27 
and the remaining pair, plates numbered 23922 and 23923, were first 


3 The old die of the Cherokee Seal from which the impression for the com- 
memorative stamp was taken shows two discrepancies when compared with the de- 
scription of the Seal given in the text of the original law approved on Decem- 
ber 11, 1869, by Lewis Downing, Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation. The 
original manuscript of this law is now on exhibit in the Museum of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, a crude drawing of the Seal on a separate slip of paper 
having been attached to the original manuscript page after the law was written. 
This law giving the legal description of the Seal is also found in Laws of the 
Cherokee Nation (Tahlequah; Cherokee Nation. National Press—Edwin Archer, 
Printer, 1870), “An Act to Procure a National Seal,” pp. 83-84. The two discrep- 
ancies are: (1) the letters “Sep.” for the abbreviation “Sept.”; (2) in the Sequoyah 
type for the two words signifying “Cherokee Nation,” the fourth character is “yi” in- 
stead of the character “hi” given in the original law. The syllable “yi” used as a 
suffix indicates the locative designating simply “a place.” The syllable “hi” appear- 
ing as a suffix also indicates the locative but in the sense of a collective plural, in 
this instance apparently referring to the Cherokee people as a whole or as a nation. 
The Sequoyah characters on the old die when rendered in their corresponding Eng- 
lish syllables are “Tsa-la-gi-yi A-ye-li.” The Sequoyah characters given for the 
Seal in the original law when rendered in their corresponding English syllables are 
“Tsa-la-gi-hi A-yeli.” For further reference to the history of the Cherokee Seal, 
see Muriel H. Wright, “Official Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), pp. 363-66. Ed. 
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used on October 4, 1948. The first delivery of the new stamps to 
the Muskogee postmaster was made October 4. 


In honor of the first day of issue ceremonies were held on the 
steps of the Muskogee postoffice. Harold Cartwright, postmaster, 
presented souvenir albums containing a sheet of the Centennial 
stamps to each of the Five Tribes. 


J. M. Bell, Philatelic Agent, Washington, D. C. represented the 
Postmaster General, and was in charge of the first day sale of the 
stamp and cancellation of outgoing mail with the special “First Day 
of Issue’’ cancellation. Stamp collectors and others interested in 
the new stamp were invited to send in to the Muskogee postmaster 
self addressed envelopes in quantities not to exceed ten, for the 
affixing of the stamp and cancelling with the first day cancellation. 
Requests were received from all over the United States, and on the 
day of issue a number of philatelic specialists and out of state dealers 
arrived with thousands of specially designed envelopes for use in 
mailing. A total of 1,120,000 stamps were sold at Muskogee on the 
first day of issue, and 459,528 pieces of mail were dispatched bearing 
the first day cancellation. 


Witt Rocers COMMEMORATIVE 


Shortly after his death on August 15, 1935, requests began to 
pour into the Postmaster General for a special commemorative stamp 
honoring Will Rogers. The Oklahoma Philatelic Society, along with 
local stamp clubs in Tulsa, Oklahoma City and other groups, adopted 
formal resolutions petitioning the Post Office Department for such 
an issue. On June 28, 1941, a special cachet sponsored by the 
Oklahoma City Stamp Club in honor of the dedication of Will Rogers 
Field was applied to outgoing Oklahoma City air mail. 


Passage of time only increased the demand, and on July 10, 1947, 
Honorable W. G. Stigler, Representative from the Second District, 
introduced in the House of Representatives Joint Resolution 235, 
directing the Postmaster General to issue on 4 November 1947, the 
68th anniversary of Will Roger’s birth, a special stamp honoring the 
great American. 


The resolution did not reach final action, but it served its pur- 
pose in again impressing upon the Post Office Department the need 
for this commemorative. The Postmaster General, on February 10, 
1948, announced the program for the 1948 commemoratives, and 
the Will Rogers stamp was included. On March 16, 1948, Post- 
master General Jesse M. Donaldson announced that the stamp would 
be issued on Will Rogers’ birthday, November 4, 1848, at Claremore. 


Charles R. Chickering, designer for the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, prepared three models. The center portrait was from 
a photograph furnished the Post Office Department by the Washing- 
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ton Star. J. Waldo Faweett, in his Washington Star philatelic 
column of January 31, 1949, states that ‘‘the portrait of Will Rogers 
used in producing his commemorative was made by an unknown 
Hollywood photographer, it showed the famous cowboy philosopher 
with a stray lock of hair hanging over his forehead—a detail elim- 
inated by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing artist.’’ 


The three designs were submitted on May 26 to the Post Office 
Department, and on the same day selection was made and the selected 
model was approved for the design of the stamp by Joseph J. Lawler, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


The central design of the stamp is a portrait of Will Rogers, 
above the wording ‘‘I Never Met A Man I Didn’t Like’’—Will 
Rogers, in dark Gothic. Above the portrait is the denomination 
**3 cents‘‘ in white Gothic. The central design is framed on the 
left and right by narrow draperies. Lettering in shaded Gothic 
““United States Postage’’ on a dark background panel completes the 
lower border. 


Engraving was done by two members of the staff of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Matthew D. Fenton did the portrait 
and side draperies, and Axel W. Christensen did the outline frame, 
lettering, and numerals. The die proof was approved by the Post- 
master General on October 1, 1948. 


A printing order for 60,000,000 copies was placed October 11, 
1948, and four plates, each with 280 subjects (4 post office panes of 
70 stamps each), were prepared for use on the rotary presses of the 
Bureau. The first pair of plates, numbers 23943 and 23944, went 
to press October 20, 1948; and the remaining pair, 23945 and 23946, 
were placed in use on the press run of October 25. The first delivery 
of the new stamps was made to the Claremore postmaster on October 
25. 


The Claremore ceremonies incident to the first day of the sale 
of the new stamp opened at 10:30 A.M. on November 4, 1948, with 
a memorial service at the Tomb of Will Rogers. This was followed 
by a parade and addresses by Governor Roy J. Turner and the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, Walter J. Meyers. In a special 
ceremony Third Street in Claremore was renamed Will Rogers 
Boulevard. The celebration closed with a dance at the Armory 
sponsored by the Will Rogers Round-up Club. 


On behalf of the Postmaster General, Mr. Meyers presented 
souvenir albums, each containing a sheet of the stamps autographed 
by the Postmaster General, to Governor Turner, the Will Rogers 
Memorial and the Claremore Chamber of Commerce. Like albums 
have been presented to the two sons and the daughter of Will Rogers, 
who were not present at the ceremony. 
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Herbert S. Chamberlin, Assistant Superintendent, Division of 
Stamps, Post Office Department, was in Claremore to supervise the 
first day cancellation. Philatelists and others interested were given 
the privilege of sending to the Claremore postmaster prepared 
envelopes, not to exceed ten in number, so as to have the special 
stamp affixed and postmarked on the first day of sale. Envelopes 
and requests for ‘‘first day covers’? poured in from all over the 
United States, and on the first day of sale 1,012,460 stamps were 
sold at Claremore. A total of 450,350 envelopes bearing the special 
‘*Wirst Day of Issue’’ cancellation were dispatched. In addition to 
the official first day cancellation, 2 number of collectors, after 
purchasing the stamps in Claremore, drove to Oologah, the birth- 
place of Will Rogers, and secured unofficial first day postmarks 
from there. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


InvDEX PUBLISHED For THE CHRONICLES, Vouume xxvr (1948) 


Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society and all others 
eceiving The Chronicles regularly can secure the published Index 
or Volume XXVI, 1948, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Clerk 
Archivist by addressing a request to the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
distorical Building, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


FrencH Merci Girts on EXHIBIT IN THE HisrortcaL BUILDING 


One of the recent outstanding events in the Historical Society 
yas the exhibit of the French Merci gifts to the State of Oklahoma, 
n the auditorium of the Historical Building for the week beginning 
Monday, February 21, 1949. Fully 15,000 visitors came to see the 
nore than 2,500 gifts sent by the people of the Provinces in France 
is a token of appreciation for the part that the people of Oklahoma 
lave had in America’s assistance to France since World War II. 
Jnpacking the gifts, checking, and placing them on display in the 
tuditorium was a tremendous task in charge of Mrs. C. HE. Cook, 
Jurator of the Museum, assisted by Mrs. Rella Looney, and Nealy 
4, Tilly, Custodian of the Building. At the close of the exhibit, a 
election of the gifts was made to be placed on permanent display’ 
n the Museum on the Fourth Floor. The rest of the gifts were 
pportioned and given to other organizations, schools, and institutions 
hroughout the state, under direction of a special Committee of 
Jontrol appointed by Governor Roy J. Turner. Members of the 
Jommittee were: the Reverend Ray E. Snodgrass, Chairman, Enid; 
Tony Green, Enid; D. D. Raimer, Corn; Fred M. Scott, Seminole; 
1. N. Puckett, Enid; Raymond Roberts, Tulsa; K. F. Woodward, 
Jkmulgee; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Williams, Beaver; Roy J. Pierce, 
Yhickasha; Art Reiss, Yukon; Art Thielen, Enid; Ed H. Kitchens, 
inid. 

The French Merci car loaded with the gifts had arrived in 
Jklahoma City and had been brought to the front of the State 
Japitol the morning of February 18, 1949, when an impressive 
resentation ceremony was held with the display of the American, 
)klahoma, and French flags, attended by the Marine Corps Color 
tuard, a unit of the State Guard, and the National Guard band. In 
ehalf of the State, Governor Turner accepted the car of gifts 
resented by Hon. Lionel Vasse, Consul General of France, who 
ame from New Orleans for this special ceremony. 
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O.H.S.—NeEws LETTER 


The Oklahoma Historical Society’s ‘‘News Letter,’’ the first 
number of which was issued in December, 1948, has been made 
possible through the recent purchase of a fine, electric mimeograph 
machine in the Secretary’s office. The ‘‘News Letter’’ is appearing 
every month for the purpose of telling items of interest relating to 
the Historical Society. The first issue pointed out that more than 
50,000 visitors came to the Historical Building in 1948, upward of 
15,000 of this number being highschool and college students. The 
March ‘‘News Letter’’ reported that 300 new members have joined 
the membership rolls of the Historical Society recently, as a result 
of the membership campaign inaugurated in November by the 
Secretary, Doctor Charles Evans. 


APPROPRIATION FOR MARKING Historic SITES IN OKLAHOMA 


House Bill No. 267 appropriating $5,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1951, for the purpose of 
constructing and erecting historical markers commemorating im- 
portant historical events and sites in Oklahoma, was approved and 
~ signed by Governor Roy J. Turner on April 7, 1949. The authors 
of this bill in the State Legislature are Representatives John E. 
Wagner of Lincoln County, R. Rhys Evans of Carter County, Harold 
Garvin of Stephens County, and Howard Lindley of Major County. 
The work will be carried on through the Department of Highways 
co-operating with the Oklahoma Historical Society’s Committee for 
the Marking of Historic Sites, of which Maj. Gen. William S. Key 
is Chairman. The Bill provides that the Historical Society shall 
have authority to select sites for the erection of the markers and to 
prescribe the inscriptions of historical data for each marker, as well 
as to determine the type and character of each. 
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REcENT ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HisTorIcaL SocirtTy 


The following list of books (675 volumes) was accessioned and 
cataloged in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, from 
July 1, 1947 to July 1, 1948, and compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, 


Cataloger. 


Adams, Evelyn Crady. American In- 
dian Education. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 122. 


Adams, James Truslow. The Epic of 
America. Garden City, N. Y.: Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 
405. 


Alabama. Department of Archives 
and History. Revolutionary Sol- 
diers in Alabama. Montgomery, 


Ala.: Brown Printing Co., 1911. 
peeks 1. 
Alabama. General Assembly. Acts 


of 2nd Called Sess. and 1st Regular 
Annual Sess., 1861. Montgomery, 
Ala.: Montgomery Advertiser Book 
and Job Office, 1862. Pp. 303. 


Alden, John Richard. John Stuart 
and the Southern Colonial Frontier, 
1754-1775. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1944. Pp. 384. 


American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. American Anthropologist, 
1947. New Ser., Vol. 49. Pp. 706. 


American Antiquarian Society. Pro- 
ceedings, 1945. Worcester, Mass. 
Vol. 55. Pp. 465. 


American Association of Museums. 
The Museum News, 1945-1947. 
Washington, D.C. Vols. 23, 24 (In 
1 Vol.) 


American Bankers’ Association. Pro- 
ceedings of 80th to 84th Annual 
Sessions, 1904-1908. New York, 
N. Y. 5 Vols. 


American Baptist Historical Society. 
The Chronicle, 1946, 1947. Scott- 
dale, Pa. Vol. 9, 10 (2 Vols.) 

American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia. Records, 1989- 
1948, 1945-1946. Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 Vols. 

American Clan Gregor Society. Year 
Book ... Proceedings, 1945. Rich- 
mond, Va. Pp. 137. 

American Geographical Society, Geo- 
graphical Review, 1948-1947. New 
York. Vols. 33-37. (5 Vols.) 


American Historical Association. An- 
nual Report, 1946. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 98. 


American Historical Association. 
American Historical Review, 1946- 


7. New York: Macmillan Co. Vol. 
52. Pp. 884. 
American Library Association. Bul- 


letin, 1942. 
Pp. 870. 
American Library Association. Hand- 
book, 1946. Chicago, Ill. Pp. 450. 
A.F. & A.M. Choctaw Nation, I. T. 
Okla Homa Lodge No. 217. Oopies 
of Minutes, 1868-1877. Pp. 216. 
A.F. & A.M. Oklahoma. Proceedings 
of Grand Lodge at Muskogee, 1947. 
Guthrie, Okla.: Masonic Home 

Print, 1947. Pp. 334. 

Andrews, Matthew Page. The Found- 
ing of Maryland. New York and 
London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
IAS, Jos aie 

Association of American Railroads. 
Transportation in America. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1947. Pp. 391. 

Ayers, James T. Diary of James T. 
Ayers, Civil War Recruiter. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Illinois State Historical 
Society, 1947. Pp. 138. 

Bacone College. Bacone Indian, 1935- 
1946. Bacone, Okla. Vols. 8-18 
(1 Vol.) 


Bailey, Kenneth P. Thomas Cresap, 


Chicago, Ill. Vol. 36. 


Maryland Frontiersman. Boston, 
Mass.: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1944. Pp. 322. 


Beard, William. Government and 
Liberty — The American System. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City 
Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 362. 

Beatty, Richmond Croom. William 
Byrd of Westover. Boston and 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1932. Pp. 233. 

Bennett, William Wallace. Memor- 
ials of Methodism in Virginia, 1772- 
1829. Richmond, Va.: Published 
by the Author, 1871. Pp. 741. 
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Bill, Alfred Hoyt. Rehearsal for Con- 
flict—War with Mexico. New York: 
A. A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 342. 

Bingham, John Armor. Argument 
... Trial of Lincoln Conspirators 

... . Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1865. Pp. 
122. 

Bishop, William Henry. History of 
Roane County, West Virginia to 
1927. Spencer, W. Va., W. H. Bis- 
hop, 1927. 

Boatright, Mody Coggin. Mexican 
Border Ballads and Other Lore. 
Austin, Texas: Texas Folklore So- 
ciety, 1946. Pp. 140. 

Botkin, Benjamin Albert, Editor. A 

- Treasury of American Folklore. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1944. 
Pp. 932. 

Boley, Henry. Lexington in Old Vir- 
ginia. Richmond, Va.: Garrett & 
Massie, 1936. Pp. 335. 


Bonsal, Stephen. When the French 
Were Here. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran Company, 1945. 
Pp. 263. 

Bowen, Richard LeBaron. Early Re- 
hoboth. Rehoboth, Mass., 1945. 3 
Vols. (Privately printed) 

Brewer, Edward Denton. The House 
of Brewer. Tulsa, Okla., 1947. Pp. 
isle 


Brigham, Clarence Saunders. History 
and Bibliography of American 
Newspapers, 1690-1820. Worcester, 
Mass.: American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, 1947. 2 Vols. 

British Columbia Historical Associa- 
tion. Quarterly, 1941-1946. Vic- 
toria, B. C. Vols. 5-10. 6 Vols. 

Brooks, Cleanth. The Relation of the 

Alabama-Georgia Dialect to the Pro- 
vincial Dialects of Great Britain. 
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University Press, 1935. Pp. 91. 

Brosman, Cornelius James. Jason 
Lee, Prophet of the New Oregon. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Pp. 348. 

Bunce, Oliver Bell. The Romance of 
the Revolution. New York: Bunce 
& Bro., 1853. Pp. 4384. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Handbook of South American In- 
dians (Bulletin No. 148, Vol. 3) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
Ar Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 
986. 


Bushong, Millard Kessler. History 0; 
Jefferson County, West Virginia 
Charles Town, W. Va.: Jefferson 
Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 438. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. The World 
Today. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1946. Pp. 225. 


Byrnes, James Francis. Speaking 
Frankly. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 324. 

Campbell, John Charles. The South 
ern Highlander. New York: Rus 
sell Sage Foundation, 1921. Pp. 
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Canada. 
nadian Historical Review, 


University of Toronto. Ca 
1945. 


1946. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press. Vols. 26, 27. 2 
Vols. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. American Mem- 
oir. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1947. Pp. 433. 


Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Government 
and Mass Communications. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 
2 Vols. Pp. 829. 


Campbell, William W. Annals oj 
Tryon County; or, The Border War- 
fare of New York, during the Revo- 
lution. New York: J. & J. Harper, 

1831. Pp. 191, 78. 


Champlain, Samuel de. Voyages and 
Explorations, 1604-1616 ... New 
York: Allerton Book Co., 1922. 2 
Vols. 


Chase, Stuart. A Generation of In 
dustrial Peace. c1946, by Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) Printed 
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Chitwood, Oliver Perry. John Tyler, 
Champion of the Old South. New 
York; London: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1939. Pp. 496. 


Choctaw Hymn Book. Richmond: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, 1872. Pp. 252. 


Clarke, Adam. Memoirs of the Wes- 
ley Family. New York: M. Bangs 
& T. Mason, 1824. Pp. 432. 


Colorado University Studies, 1942- 
tee Boulder, Colo. Series A, Vol. 


Colquhoun, Archibald R. The Mastery 
of the Pacific. London: William 
Heinemann, 1902. Pp. 415. 
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June of the same year. 


The intricate workings of the provisional city government, 
1889-90, are described. Use is made of the minutes of the city 
souncil and contemporary newspapers. The charter of the pro- 
visional government and some of its ordinances are in the book. 


A part of the book attracting national attention deals with the 
First Territorial Census of Oklahoma, Population, 1890, a special 
census taken in seven counties to determine representation in the 
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territorial legislature. In 1921 the United States census of 1890 
was destroyed in a Washington fire, and the printed volumes of the 
census do not record names of persons. The portion of the special 
census dealing with ‘‘Stillwater City,’’ is in the appendix of the 
pook. It lists 569 persons, shows that 63% of the children under 
the age of ten were born in Kansas, and shows other trends in the 
western movement. The special census is in the Oklahoma His 
torical Society, and has been microfilmed. 


Debo’s Prairie City, and Scott’s Story of Oklahoma City span 
the development of towns founded in Oklahoma Territory, but 
Chapman’s contribution is the first book-length study of the found- 
ing of a town in Oklahoma Territory. Early towns in that ter- 
ritory were founded on government owned lands. Foreman’s Mus- 
kogee and Debo’s Tulsa deal with towns that grew up in Indian 
Territory on Indian lands, not on government lands. 


A reader well informed on the founding of Stillwater knows 
the pattern on which many towns in Oklahoma Territory were 
established. This includes schools, churches, social events, and the 
work of a federal board in allotting a townsite. 


The book is a guide to archival materials on the founding of 
scores of early towns in the western half of Oklahoma. For these 
towns, boxes of townsite papers, letter books, ete., parallel those 
cited by Chapman, often being on the same shelf. The book merits 
a place in every library of Oklahoma history. 

T. H. Reynolds 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 


Persimmon Hill. By William Clark Kennerly as told to Elizabeth 
Russell. University of Oklahoma Press, 1948. 253 Pp. Binding 
in attractive boards, 8 octavo. 


This book consists of 250 pages of intrigue to any reader who 
cares to indulge in reminiscent history. It is a charming saga of 
the Kennerly and Russell families through a period of almost ninety 
years. 


Born in 1824 and dying in 1912, Clark Kennerly, heir to much 
of the wealth and fame that came through the blood-strain of General 
George Rogers Clark and his broad relations with the great names 
like Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and their satellites, 
lived through a period most remarkable in this republic. 


Persimmon Hill was Clark Kennerly’s home in St. Louis for 
seventy years and because of his sterling graces, lofty life and high 
honor, the story of his home and his family reveals all the lights and 
shadows of the social order, the manners and customs, the high ad. 
venture and the wealth of wonderful events which converted St 
Louis from a town of 5,000 in 1912, to a great, throbbing center of 
commerce, emigration and political leadership. The close of Ken- 
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nerly’s active life as recorded in Persimmon Hill, with the Civil 
War, St. Louis had become one of the great communities of America. 


‘There is laid out in detail, perhaps too much detail, the births, 
family connections, marriages, and resultant influences of the Ken- 
nerly family with the historical family figures of General George 
Rogers Clark, General William Clark, the Sougrains, the Hancocks, 
and all of the outstanding lives they touched in their daily pur- 
suits and exploits. In stretching out these connections the author 
discloses connections as we have pointed out, with Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and most every 
powerful name in Virginia of the first thirty and forty years of its 
life after the revolution. Many of these names may be in the 
Shadow but are so charmingly placed that the reader, if he has 
learned to revere these famous characters finds a calm pleasure in 
ing them come and go in the dim light of one who almost touched 
them. 


So you are led out by this volume to meet persons and places 
that made St. Louis the center of an early, marvelous history. <A 
happy personal touch is offered as old school habits and customs; 
dress and manners are portrayed with a gentle and loving pen. 
One wants to go to the old field schools, to attend the gay parties, 
to make blissful excursions on Mississippi boats and meet with the 
gracious beaux and belles of the ante-bellum period. 


Much of the history written here has been written before with 
more emphasis and detail than this volume offers. It is one of those 
volumes that could have been left out so far as rigid, positive his- 
tory is concerned. Yet, to one who likes to revel in a world where 
fancy frames pictures of genuine and happy deeds of a worthy 
people, this book will prove not only popular but a genuine blessing. 


—Charles Evans 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


Jeff Milton. A Good Man With a Gun. By J. Evetts Haley. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1948. With drawings by Harold D. 
Bugbee. 417 Pp. Octavo bound in handsome board. Illustrated. 
Price $3.00. 


This book issued by Oklahoma University Press belongs to that 
group which brought before the book lovers of the country such 
fascinating volumes as George W. Littlefield, Texan, by Haley; 
Western Words by Adams; The Horse of the Americas by Dinhardt; 
and No Man’s Land, by Rister. The University of Oklahoma Press 
chooses to call this list of many books from its splendid workshop, 
Books for a Western Bookshelf. 

As long as the human heart responds to deeds of daring and ad- 


venture, life told here of Jeff Milton will appeal to thousands of 
readers. Recent surveys of the motion picture industry disclose 
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that the ‘‘westerners’’ with their dash and fury bring out the greatest 
crowds and ring the cash register of the box office longest and 
loudest. 


This story as told by Mr. Haley is nothing more than the tale 
of a man who wandered far afield from the birth in the governor’s 
mansion in Florida at the beginning of the Civil War. As Jeff 
Milton grew in years and stature a tremendous flair for adventure 
grew with him; this embellished with personal encounter, matching 
of wits with outlaws and criminals, the use of adopting the law of 
‘Can eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’’ even to the point of 
murder, he moved into the Wild West and lived its life for more 
than fifty years. : 


It is said that Charles Dickens was seen looking intently out a 
window in London, was asked what he saw. He replied, ‘‘A man’, 
His companion made question, ‘‘Why such interest in a man?” 
Dickens replied, ‘‘If I could trace the complete life of that man 
I would write my best book.’’ Since proof of this is given in this 
volume as you follow Mr. Haley at times with breathless interest 
as he delineates the experiences, the emotions, the grim serenity, 
the alluring dare-deviltry and sublime honor and justice found in 
this Texas Ranger, scout, peace officer, killer and lofty minded 
character, Jeff Milton, you understand the worth of the statement 
made by Dickens. 


Mr. Haley while having Milton and his friends tell their own 
stories, also pictures the lands and peoples of Texas, Arizona and 
Old and New Mexico with those raw and rough days when the great 
Southwest was a region of strange mysticism and the home of high 
adventure. He uses a pen of western stamp and his style is as breezy 
and bold as the winds from the Rockies. His own language is as 
pointed and powdery as Jeff’s. It makes of such good reading 
that if there is red blood in the reader’s veins the hours spent with 
this book will have no weight. 


Mr. Haley, the author, has a ranch at Spearman, Texas, and it 
is known that he spends much of his time on this ranch in the saddle. 
He is rated by those who know him best as ‘‘much of a man’’ for 
he can ride and rope with the best of ’em. Haley secured his edu- 
cation at West State Teachers College and the University of Texas. 
His books that have brought him national recognition are: ‘‘The 
XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano Estacado,’’ 
‘“‘Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman,’’ and ‘‘George W. 
Littlefield, Texan.’’ 


The printing and binding of this volume is up to the high 
standards of the University of Oklahoma Press which has brought 
it the highest respect of book-makers of quality throughout America. 


eee —Charles Evans 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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NECROLOGIES 
ALGER MELTON 
1874-1947 


A man of culture and eminence once said in my presence, “I have told 
my son that upon my death should he desire someone to speak before an ' 
audience, whether it be at my funeral or upon some other occasion con- 
cerning my life, by all means respect this wish of mine, and that is, to 
permit none to tell of my reputation and character without he knew me 
well and had proved his friendship and care for me through many years 
of close contact.” This is a part of the under current that sweeps through 
the souls of most men. 


Aiger Melton and Robert L. Williams shared mutual views, endeavors, 
and purposes through many years. Judge Williams loved everything that 
was related to Alabama, his native state, and Alger Melton was of Ala- 
bama lineage. Among the papers left on the desk of Judge Williams at 
his death, April 10, 1948, was found the draft for a necrology of Alger Melton. 
This unfinished sketch must have been the last contribution Judge Williams 
was permitted to give to The Chronicles of Oklahoma.1 


Those who have read The Chronicles of Oklahoma through its twenty-eight 
years of existence must know that this quarterly journal was the “apple 
of the eye” of the President of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Judge Williams, through the many years which he gave 
in its service. He wrote many necrologies and he believed, and perhaps 
rightly so, that biography is the best history. The meticulous method he 
employed in working out these necrologies was revealed in his endeavor 
to pay a righteous tribute to Mr. Melton. 


Judge Williams wrote the following to Mrs. Melton: “I was grieved to 
hear of the death of Alger. When he was sick at Sherman I went over to 
see him and he was convalescing then, so he would come down to the hotel 
and we would talk for a long time.” It is interesting to note that almost 
four months from the day of this letter Judge Williams died in the City 
of Sherman, Texas. To continue an extract from his letter to Mrs. Melton 
he said: “I ask you to send me all the data you can and I shall have it 
published in the Oklahoma Historical Magazine, and also send me a small 
photograph of him. I want to do everything possible to preserve his name 
forever in the history of the State.” 


With this letter there were nine or ten sheets of memoranda gathered 
from every source possible reaching as far as to Senator Elmer Thomas 
in Washington, Baylor University, University of Texas, George Hvans of 
Chickasha, Editor of the Chickasha Express for thirty-five years, and others. 
Out of tribute to these two men who walked along the road of life to- 
gether many years, and in trying days were not divided, and in death 
scarcely separated, these statements and notes will be used as laid out by 
Robert Lee Williams. 


1 This contribution on the life of Hon. Alger Melton has been compiled by Doctor 
Charles Evans from an unfinished manuscript by the late Judge R. L. Williams 
and from biographical notes that he had gathered and filed in his office at 
Durant.—Ed. 


) 
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Alger Melton, the son of Washington P. Melton and Lucy (Tramell) : 

Melton, was born October 10, 1874 at Jefferson, Texas. Washington P. 
Melton was born in Taladago County, Alabama, and his wife, Lucy 
(Trammell) Melton was born in Dadeville, Alabama. She was the niece 
of Colonel David Browning Culbertson. Believing that no man or woman 
could be well launched in life unless it was revealed they came of “good 
stock,” the notes state that Colonel David Browning Culbertson was born 
in Troup County, Georgia, September 29, 1830; educated at Brownwood 
College, admitted to the Bar in 1853; moved to Texas and settled in 
Jefferson, Marion County, in 1856. He was made-a colonel in the Con- 
federate, Army. and. was elected to Congress March 4, 1875, served for 
twenty-two years and declined renomination; he was appointed in 1897, 
by President of the United States, to codify the laws of the United States 
and served in this work until his death in Jefferson Texas, May 7, 1900. To 
accent further the remarkable strain of blood found in the veins of Alger 
Melton, the notes. point out a thing of worthy consideration of every reader 
that this Colonel Culbertson had a son, Charles A. Culbertson, who was 
Governor of Texas and honored by that State with four terms in the United 
States Senate. 


Washington P. Melton and his wife Lucy Trammell Melton had the 
following children: Mrs. Frances Gillespie, Mrs. Lula Bills (deceased), 
William L, Melton, Adrian Melton (deceased), Earl Melton (deceased), E. B. 
Melton and Alger Melton, the subject of this necrology. 


_ Alger Melton was educated in the public schools of Texas and at 
Baylor University at Waco. He was admitted to the Bar after studying 
law in the University of Texas and at once came to the Oklahoma country 
and established residence in Chickasha. He immediately became the center 
of interest because of his keen intellect and eagerness to serve his com- 
munity. After an experience as clerk and general assistant in the office 
of the law firm of Davidson and Riddle, he formed a partnership with 
Reford Bond which continued with changes through a period of almost 
fifty years. When Chickasha was incorporated in 1900, the town honored 
him by making him the first City Attorney. 


: Mr. Melton married in 1909 Miss Cora Hamilton, who through the 
vicissitudes and fortunes. of the splendid career of her husband always 
proved the center and chief force of his life. The father of Mrs. Melton 


was Morgan A. Hamilton and her mother was Jennie H. (Todd). Hamilton, 
both deceased. 


The story of Mr. Melton’s service to the community and to the State 
is. one of continuous and exalted trust and attainment. His father, a 
veteran of long service in the Civil War, his lot cast in the State of 
Texas, he, was by tradition and in principle a sterling Democrat. In 1914 
the Bar of Grady County made him their president. He had attracted 
the attention of the whole State and upon the call of the Oklahoma Demo- 
crats he became Chairman of the State Central Democratic Committee in 
1914, At that time he was the outstanding champion for the candidacy of 
Justice Robert Lee Williams for governor, He was chosen by the Williams’ 
group _to become chairman of the Williams’ candidacy for governor and 
led this campaign to victory. Judge Melton was never.a self seeker: his 
life was in the law and he moved steadily upward until 1931 the legal 
forces of the State made him President of the Oklahoma Bar Association 
While receiving honors at the hands of Oklahoma he delighted. most in 
serving Chickasha and Grady County. In 1919 he was made President 
of the Chickasha Chamber of Commerce. The public schools of the City 


were dear to him and he served as President 
Mf A aan, ent of the Chickasha School 


ALGER MELTON 
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While mild and gentle of nature he loved his fellowmen, and the Lions 
Club and the Chickasha Country Club honored him as a charter member. 
His church never called without he answered. He was a teacher in the 
Sunday School of the Christian Church of Chickasha for Many years. 


4 The last several years of his life Judge Melton had been a partial 
invalid but in an hour of hope and convalescence he journeyed to Sherman 
to visit his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Colwick and there in the City of Sherman 
he died on Thursday evening, December 11, 1947. He passed away in the 
Wilson N. Jones Hospital of Sherman, Texas, the same hospital in which 
Sas R. L. Williams was confined and died, just four months later almost 
O @ day. 


Chickasha paid him every honor a city can give a beloved citizen. 
He was survived by his wife, Mrs. Cora Hamilton Melton and one daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Melton Colwick of Sherman, Texas. He was placed to rest in 
Rose Hill Cemetery after memorial services in the afternoon of Sunday 
December 13, 1947, in the First Christian Church of Chickasha. 


In the conclusion of this tribute, as at the beginning it is fitting to 
place a testimonial of the life of Alger Melton by a man who had walked 
and talked with him through thirty years and more. Mr. George H. Evans, 
Editor of the Chickasha Express had this to say of his friend and neighbor: 


“The elements were so mix’d in him that Nature might stand up and 
say to all the world: ‘This was a man.’ 


“Our friendship with Alger Melton dated back to November, 1903. For 
several years we sat at the table with him in the dining room of the old 
Early hotel. Others in the group included Ben F. Morgan, Frank M. 
Bailey, B. B. Barefoot, J. D. Carmichael, Lawrence Mills, P. J. Harbour, 
‘Mac’ Bishop, C. Fecheimer, Myron Humphrey and C, H. Caneman. Five of 
them are left and only three remain in Chickasha. 


“All through the years we had occasion to know Alger intimately. For 
more than 20 years he was our near neighbor. Our close association with 
him in community activities, in which he took a prominent part, extended 
over four decades. His public spirit and aggressiveness made him a leader 
in all movements for the larger development and betterment of our com- 
munity and county. This column wouldn’t hold the story of his manifold, 
useful civic services. Though his profession made heavy demands upon 
him, he was never too busy to give the community a generous share of his 
time. 


“Alger Melton didn’t belong to Chickasha alone. In more than one 
way, he left his impress upon the state in which he lived over 48 years. 
He was one of Oklahoma’s outstanding lawyers. As president of the State 
Bar Association and a member of the governors for a number of years, he 
devoted much attention to the advancement of his profession. In 1914 he 
was campaign manager for Robert L. Williams, elected as third governor 
of Oklahoma. During the next four years he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic state central committee. 


“Alger had a brilliant mind and more tender emotions than he mani- 
fested, except to intimates. In his home he was the soul of gentleness. 
Both in private and public life he measured up to the highest standards. 
A man of his virile, outspoken type could hardly fail to have enemies, but 
they were far outnumbered by friends whom he ‘grappled unto himself 
with hoops of steel.’ Like all men he had faults but they were over-shadowed 
by his virtues. In appraising his life, it can be truly said, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’ ” 

—By Charles Evans. 


Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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PHILIP COLFAX ROSENBAUM 
1867-1947 


Philip Colfax Rosenbaum, who came to Oklahoma Territory in 1890 
and was connected in important capacities with the early military affairs 
of the Territory, died at his home near St. Louis, Missouri, on March 19, 
1947. _He was in his eightieth year. 


He was born in Staunton, Augusta County, Virginia, on October 3, 
1867, the son of Louis and Sarah M. (Neal) Rosenbaum, and the youngest 
of their three children. His father, of Jewish descent, was born in 1810 
in the ancient and picturesque town of Klattau (Klatovy), Bohemia, then 
a province of Austria-Hungary, and now included within Czechoslovakia. 
One of twenty children, Louis Rosenbaum emigrated to the United States 
before 1847. Nothing more is known of Louis Rosenbaum’s family or his 


_ life before he came to this country. 


The mother of Philip Colfax Rosenbaum was of Scottish-Irish Presby- 
terian ancestry, and was born near Georgetown, Madison County, New York, 
in 1827. Sarah Neal went with her parents to Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 
where she met Louis Rosenbaum, to whom she was married in Kalamazoo 
on October 30, 1847. 


The Louis Rosenbaum family had an interesting history. For a 
number of years they lived in the pioneer settlements of Southwestern 
Michigan: about 1849 in Niles, Berrien County, and about 1852 in Kalamazoo. 
Some time before the War between the States, probably in the late 1850s, 
the family, now increased to four, moved to Knoxville, Tennessee, where 
Louis Rosenbaum opened a store and where they were living when war 
broke out in 1861. 


When word was received that Confederate troops were marching to 
occupy Knoxville, the Rosenbaums, with thousands of other civilian Union 
sympathizers in that area, fled the zone of military operations to territory 
safely within the control of Union troops, and were sent under military 
escort to Washington, D. C. Here they lived for several years, close to 
the battle lines, practically under army discipline, much of the time in 
a virtual state of siege, and through the noise, uncertainty and tension of 
the campaign the Confederate General Jubal A. Early waged in July, 1864, 
for the control of the Capital. 


When the war ended in April, 1865, Louis Rosenbaum, who preferred 
to live farther south, moved his family to Staunton, Virginia, where Philip 
was born. However, the unsettled conditions and hardships that beset 


Virginia after the war prompted the family to move back to Washington, 


where they remained five or six years, during which young Philip was 
employed at the Capitol by an official now remembered only as “the 
judge,” and where he attended a Lutheran church, the nearest house of 
worship. Ultimately the family returned to Staunton. 


Soon after their return to Staunton Philip was employed on his brother 
David’s farm near there for about two years; and at the age of fifteen 
also acted as postmaster at a resort in the Virginia mountains. In Staunton 
Philip attended Hoover Military Academy, a private school operated by 
Captain H. L. Hoover, and Dunsmore Business College. Later he was sent 
to Otterbein College at Westerville, Ohio. About that time he became 
interested in music. 


Philip’s father died on September 38, 1888, near Roanoke, Virginia. 
The next year, when news came of the opening of Oklahoma, Phil began 
to “read up” on the Territory, soon decided it was a good place for a 
young man, and made plans to move there. 
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In 1890 he came to the booming new town of Guthrie, the Territorial 
capital, and soon opened a real estate office and general insurance agency 
at 114 West Harrison:Avenue. Early in September, 1893, he prepared to 
join the “run” into the Cherokee Strip. This “run” took place on Septem- 
ber 16, 1893, and Rosenbaum succeeded in staking out a “good lot,” in the 
already platted townsite. However, he gave his lot to a man with a large 
family who were almost destitute; and for some years thereafter, whenever 
one of this grateful family came to Guthrie, which was frequently, it was 
with fresh vegetables for Philip Rosenbaum. 


Since his days at the Hoover Military Academy Rosenbaum had been 
interested in military matters, and in 1894 he was active in organizing the 
first company of the Oklahoma Territorial National Guard, Company A 
of Guthrie, and was elected its commander. By June 12, 1894, he had 
organized the twenty-piece First Regiment Band, a resplendent group, of 
which he was appointed commanding officer by the governor. 


On July 7, 1894, Governor William C. Renfrow, a Democrat, appointed 
Rosenbaum, a Republican, quartermaster general (or, as Rosenbaum called 
himself, supply officer) of the Territorial National Guard, with the rank of 
major. On July 10, 1897, Governor Cassius M. Barnes, a McKinley appointee, 
promoted him to the office of adjutant general, with the rank of brigadier 
general. At the time he assumed office, at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
said to be the youngest adjutant general in the national guard establishment. 


At the beginning of the war with Spain in the spring of 1898, Rosen- 
baum volunteered for combat duty and “succeeded in capturing a first 
sergeancy only in the [first] Indian Territory company.” Later he said he 
served during the war “with the First Territorial Volunteer Infantry.” 
He seems also to have “figured in the organization of the second company 
of [Indian] territory soldiers sent to the front during the war.” In 1899, 
after the war, he seems still to have been considered adjutant general of 
Oklahoma Territory. About this time, however, he claimed Wagoner, 
Indian Territory, as his residence. Apparently that made him ineligible for 
office in Oklahoma Territory, and he resigned. 


In 1904, the year of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
Missouri, Philip Rosenbaum went there to live, and remained there the 
rest of his life. He went into the advertising and publishing business, and 
in 1919 established an advertising letter service which he operated until 
1939 when he sold his interest and retired. From 1908 to 1912 he was a 
member of the St. Louis Republican City Central Committee. Soon after 
going to St. Louis he married Miss Frances Hoover of Chicago. In 1927 
he moved from the city to a country home at Larimore Hills, near Spanish 
Lake, St. Louis County. Mrs. Frances (Hoover) Rosenbaum died on Septem- 
ber 29, 1936; and on June 18, 1942, he married Mrs. Lillie (Leary) Fritts 
of St. Louis, who survives him. While Rosenbaum had been in poor health 
for several years prior to his death, he died rather unexpectedly at his 
Larimore Hills home. He was buried in Mount Sinai Cemetery, on 
Gravois Road, St. Louis County. 


Rosenbaum retained ~a life-long interest in military affairs and music. 
He had considerable vocal talent. His close friends were mostly among 
those who had had military experience. He had a notable collection of 
pipes. He was a member of numerous fraternal and civic organizations, 
among them the Royal Arch Masons (Indian Territory Jurisdiction), which 
he once served as Grand High Priest; Missouri Lodge No. 1, A. F. & A. M.; 
St. Louis Camp No. 33, United Spanish War Veterans, which he once served 
as Commander; St. Louis Co-operative Club, of which he was an honorary 


life member. 
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Rosenbaum was. an interesting and entertaining talker, and later in 
life frequently told about the ‘tough times,” claim jumping and killings 
in Oklahoma and Indian territories when he lived there. 


By Frederic E. Voelker 
St. Louis, Missourt. 


JOHN TAYLOR GRIFFIN 
1883-1944 


That Oklahoma can produce strong men, men of vision and business 
competence who rank with the best in the country, was demonstrated by 
the late John Taylor Griffin, a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
He was a living symbol of what the new era in Oklahoma history and her 
resources had to offer the world. 


We had lived through the old era of primitive business methods when 
such enterprises as the Turner Hardware Company and the Patterson 
Mercantile.Company, the largest between Kansas City and Texas, pointed 
the way for current business. These were the days before banks were 
known here, when these enterprises were the people’s banks as well as 
merchandising marts, until they gave way before the new era that came 
with statehood. 


It was with the dawn of this new era that John T. Griffin, an obscure 
young man of Houston, Mississippi, came to the Indian Territory equipped 
with a high school education in Mississippi and a course in a business 
college in Poughkeepsie, New York. He arrived in 1902 in Durant, Indian 
Territory; shortly thereafter he obtained employment as bookkeeper in 
a local bank and later with the Hale-Halsell Grocery Company, which 
brought him to McAlester. With this company he acquired some of the 
principles of grocery merchandising and became acquainted with the needs 
and customs of local consumers throughout the Indian Territory. With 
this equipment he ventured into the field on his own responsibility in a 
small business in the village of McAlester. Here he got the feel of business 
management and responsibility that invited him to explore larger fields of 
enterprise. Later, on October 1, 1908, he organized the Griffin Wholesale 
Grocery Company, which he afterward removed to Muskogee. 


Mr. Griffin’s career from this time on is a story of progress and con- 
tinued expansion much too long and detailed to relate within the limits 
‘of this sketch; but after thirty-three years, guided by the highest standards 
of business sagacity conformable to the sternest rules of rectitude, he won 
for himself a high place in the confidence of all elements wherever his 
contacts were felt or known. 


At the time of his death in Muskogee on September 14, 1944, Mr, Griffia 
was the head of a business empire that embraced the huge Griffin Grocery 
Company with a staff of 102 salesmen operating throughout the southwest, 
with branch houses in McAlester, Pryor, Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, Lawton, 
Antlers, Tulsa, in Oklahoma; Denison, Texas, Fort Smith and Rogers, 
Arkansas, and Joplin, Missouri. His was not only the largest wholesale 


grocery company in Oklahoma and the Southwest, but one of the largest 
in the world. 


The Griffin company provided a market for the crops from thousands 
of acres of Oklahoma lands and thus insured steady profits to hundreds of 
farmers with whom contracts for the the output of their labors were 
entered into by this great firm. The company was responsible also for 
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the introduction of new crops and new sources of revenue to the farmers. 
It pioneered in the canning of peas and spinach and other vegetables little 
known at the time to Oklahoma farmers and which brought them hand- 
some returns. The Griffin company also encouraged new enterprises for 
the farmers by the operation of the Denison Peanut Company, the largest 
firm of the kind in the Southwest. Canned goods and vegetables by the 
hundreds of thousands of cases, candies by the thousands of pounds, 
formed part of the output of this huge enterprise. It made syrups on a 
large scale—enough in one year to fill 300 car loads in containers. 


By his high standard of business and citizenship Mr. Griffin earned for 
himself a lasting place in the esteem of Oklahoma people, and particularly 
in Muskogee, where he was best known and admired and where he could 
always be counted on to promote enterprises intended to advance worthwhile 
philanthropies and efforts for the public good. At a time when it was much 
- needed Mr. Griffin donated an iron lung to the Muskogee General Hospital. 


Mr. Griffin served as president of the Muskogee Community Chest 
and the Muskogee Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the Muskogee County 
drive for funds for paralysis sufferers; president of the Oklahoma Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, member of the Master Builders Association of 
John Brown Schools, director of the Oklahoma School for Crippled Children 
and member of the Board of Stewards of the St. Paul’s Methodist Church 
of Muskogee. He was chairman of the board of directors of the Citizens 
National Bank of Muskogee and principal stockholder of the Durant 
National Bank of Durant, Oklahoma. Mr. Griffin was a member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and a contributor to the society of funds 
used in the reconstruction of the old buildings at Fort Gibson. 


In addition, Mr. Griffin built radio station KTUL in Tulsa, operated 
by the Tulsa Broadcasting Company, of which he was president, and he 
owned a substantial interest in the Oklahoma City radio station KOMA 
and was president of the corporation that operated that station; he was. 
also a director of the Beaver, Meade and Englewood railroad, a subsidiary 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road. 


Mr. Griffin was married on April 30, 1912 to Mary A. Toole of Mc- 
Alester, Indian Territory who died on January 4, 1936, survived by their 
two children who survived their father on his death: a charming daughter 
Marjorie, now Mrs. James C. Leake, and a son John T., Jr., who has as- 
sumed the head of the Griffin business empire with a competence much 
in the pattern of his brilliant father. 


The subject of this sketch was born on January 5, 1883. After a long 
illness, at the age of only 61, in the prime of his useful life he died at his 
home in Muskogee. Funeral services were conducted at St. Paul Methodist 
Church in Muskogee by the Reverend Doctor L. S. Barton of Tulsa, after 
which interment was made in Oak Crest Cemetery at McAlester, beside 
the mother of his children after appropriate services there. 


Mr. Griffin was a pioneer of historic proportions and his career 
illuminated and defined a field of opportunity in Oklahoma for the 
guidance and encouragement of others. When an obscure young man 
without influence as Mr. Griffin was when he came to the Indian Ter- 
ritory can carve out such a career as his, it is an inspiration to all young 
men, and not because he left an estate of nearly two million dollars in value, 
but because he gave employment directly to nearly a thousand people, and 
indirectly and in various ways gave employment to other thousands, he 
made himself a public benefactor of historic stature whom it is a pleasure 
to honor on these pages. This brief record of his life not only adds 
luster to this magazine but it gives point and significance to sketches 
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of Oklahomans whose memories are cherished by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, and whose lives are deemed to have earned for them suitable 
acknowledgment in The Chronicles. 


By Grant Foreman 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


MRS. R. L. FITE 
1862-1946 


Mrs. R. L. Fite, née Nancy Katherine Daniel, passed away on the 
eighty-fourth anniversary of her birth, December 26, 1946, in Tahlequah, 
known in her youth as the Capital of the Cherokee Nation. With her 
passing, another great Cherokee joined those who had gone on before— 
Dennis Bushyhead, Robert L. Owen, W. W. Hastings, Will Rogers, Sallie 
McSpadden, and a host of others illustrious in Oklahoma history.! 


Nothing can add to or detract from the useful and eventful life which 
was the lot of “Aunt Nannie” as she was affectionately known to her 
friends, who number thousands. Not only the prominent, the rich and 
influential, but the unfortunate and forgotten, all found comfort, solace 
and pleasure in her friendship. She was a loyal and faithful friend and a 
formidable but generous enemy. She had few enemies, however, and even 
those who regarded themselves as enemies, recognized her high regard 
for truth and fair play. Perhaps this attitude is best expressed by one 
whose opinions differed from hers, “It was impossible to be her enemy. 
You might be her opponent and disagree on issues, but she was so square 
and fair that you could not long be her enemy”. 


She was born under the most tragic circumstances. It was during that 
fratricidal strife, when brother was against brother, father against son, 
the calamitous and disastrous War between the States. The Cherokee 
people were divided. First one army, then the other, invaded the pros- 
perous Cherokee Nation, and when the smoke of battle had cleared, a scene 
of utter destruction was left. Many of the Cherokees who by tradition and 
past history were Southern, cast their lot with the South and joined the 
forces of the capable leader, Stand Watie. 


Carter Daniel was in this group. He was a Captain in General Stand 
Watie’s regiment. His family had left their home, which was just across 
the river from Ft. Smith, and were on the way seeking safety among other 
Cherokees who were southern sympathizers, living at the time temporarily 
in the Choctaw nation on the Texas border. On a cold Christmas night 
of 1862, in a chinked log cabin, which had only a puncheon floor, if it had 
any floor at all, near Skullyville in the Choctaw Nation, Mrs. Daniel gave 
birth to twin girls: One twin and the mother died; the other twin, Nancy 
Katherine, lived to serve two nations long and well. 


After the War was over, the father, crippled from a battle wound, 
health broken by hardships and exposure, returned with his three little 
daughters to his home. The house was gone, burned to the ground, live- 
stock driven off—almost complete desolation. With the help of two 
faithful negroes, old slaves of his, he began rebuilding but was soon over- 
taken by death. The three orphan girls were cared for by an aunt. 


1Jt was intended that this article be prepared by J. Berry King, a long time 
friend of Mrs. Fite, but owing to illness he was unable to do it. The material for 
the article was furnished the writer by Mr. King and Mrs. Smullen. 


——. 
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Later, when the Cherokee Nation, in its wisdom, planned to care for 
its orphaned children in the home built for them at Salina, Mrs, Fite 
lived there. There are many who have heard her speak in highest praise 
of the training and care which were given to these orphaned children. 


A few years before her death, Mrs. Fite wrote this to a friend, “Looking 
back over the vista of years, I can say with all candidness, that if there 
is anything good about me, if I have accomplished anything worth while 
- in my life, no matter how small, I owe it, in large measure, to my early 
training at the Cherokee Orphan Asylum”. 


In 1879, Nancy Katherine Daniel enrolled in the Cherokee National 
Female Seminary, graduating in 1880 along with six other Cherokee girls. 
After teaching school for three years, she married Doctor Richard L. Fite, 
July 16, 1884. Doctor Fite was just graduated from Southern Medical 
College in Atlanta, Georgia. (Southern Medical College was later merged 
with Emory University.) These young people established their home in 
' Tahlequah where they spent the rest of their long and useful years.2 
Doctor Fite died January 1, 1938. They were the parents of eight children, 
four of whom are still living: Captain Houston B. Fite, M.C., U.S.N., Augustus 
W. Fite, Doctor Denman W. Fite, Bristow, Oklahoma, and Kathryn Smullin, 
Tahlequah. 


Mrs. Fite found time in her busy life of rearing her family to keep 
herself informed on the affairs of the day. When in the early part of 
this century, the Cherokee Nation was absorbed into the State of Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Fite gave her undying love and devotion to Oklahoma. She always 
stood for what she thought was right. She was a leader in asking for 
full political privilege for women and lived to see this objective achieved. 


Mrs. Fite was a fluent speaker and much in demand at club meetings, 
political gatherings and other occasions. She was first vice chairwoman 
for the Democratic party in her state and was selected as a delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention in San Francisco in 1920; also selected 
as delegate to the Chicago Convention in 1940. 


She was a staunch and loyal Presbyterian, a stalwart worker in every 
movement to benefit her community, her state and her nation. She was an 
active member and served as an officer in the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She was inducted into the “Hall of Fame,’’ November 16, 1939, by 
the Oklahoma Memorial Association at its annual Statehood Day banquet. 


Mrs. Fite has written her own record—a record which any and all of 
ws may well emulate. Her influence-is so much a part of Oklahoma, that 
so long as there is an Oklahoma there will be evidence that “Aunt Nannie” 
lived and worked here. If any epitaph be needed, she has written her own. 
In an address she made in 1940, eulogizing General Stand Watie, she made 
this statement, “I am a strong believer in predestination, I believe to be a 
leader, one must be ordained before birth and by an unchangeable purpose”. 
It may well be said that Nancy Katherine Daniel was predestined to be 
a leader, a charge and a destiny which she fulfilled to the utmost. 


When honors were bestowed upon her, as they were on many occasions, 
she accepted them humbly, no feeling of conceit or arrogance was evident— 
rather she had an attitude that every honor carried with it a corresponding 
responsibility. In accepting the honor, she assumed the attending re- 


‘sponsibility. 


2Their beautiful home, “The Shadows”, at Tahlequah is now the Methodist 
Orphanage. 
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On one occasion Mrs. Fite said, “I feel now like Tennyson must have 
felt when he wrote that immortal song: 


“Sunset and evening star 

And one clear call for me 

And may there be no moaning at the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


“Twilight and evening bell 

And after that the dark 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark”. 


A great soul, a great woman has passed on. Oklahoma is a better place 
in which to live because she gave her love and talents here. 


—By Eula E. Fullerton 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


ALBERT RENNIE 
1863-1948 


Oklahoma lost a prominent citizen in April when Albert Rennie passed 
to his reward after a long and useful life. Mr. Rennie was born in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, January 1, 1863. He was educated in the public 
schools of his native country and later studied law at Osgoode Hall in 
Toronto. Coming to the Indian Territory in 1883, he engaged as a cowboy 
for his brother James Rennie of White Bead Hill until April 22, 1889, 
when he made the run from the south bank of the South Canadian River, 
into the Oklahoma country. With other men he declared 160 acres of 
land, a townsite which he named Noble in honor of Hon. John W. Noble, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Rennie began the practice of law at Purcell and he held the fol- 
lowing offices: postmaster of White Bead Hill and Noble at the same 
time; U. S. Cimmissioner under Judge Isaac C. Parker at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; U. S. Commissioner under Judge Foster, District of Kansas; 
U. S. Commissioner under Judge James M. Shackelford at Wewoka, Pur- 
cell, and Pauls Valley; assistant to William B. Johnson at Ardmore. He 
had been sworn in as a citizen of the United States and admitted to the 
practice of the law by Judge Shackelford. 


When he moved to Ardmore in 1893, he was married to Miss Laura 
Matthews. Two years later they moved to Pauls Valley where Mr. Rennie 
became known as an able and prominent attorney. He tried many 


important civil and criminal cases and proved his thorough understanding 
and knowledge of the law. 


Mr. Rennie served as secretary of the first Indian Territory Republican 
organization and was always a leader in the community, He was a member 
of Valley Lodge, No. 6, F. & A. M., of which he served as Master. He was 
also a member of Ardmore Chapter, R. A. M. He was chief patriarch of 
Ardmore Encampment and Noble Grand of the subordinate lodge of 
1.0.0.F. He organized the Knights of Pythias lodge at Pauls Valley, serving 
as the first chancellor commander and later as captain of the uniformed 
rank. He was also a member of the Woodmen of the World. 


; Albert Rennie lost his sight in 1936 and through the succeeding years 
his faithful wife read to him volumes of history and other matters that 
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held his interest as long as he lived. On April 16, 1948, after a long 
illness, his family and friends bade him farewell. He is survived by his 
wife, three sons, Albert M., Melville A. of Pauls Valley, and David A. of 
Midwest City; three daughters, Miss Florence of the home, Mrs. Anabeth 
Hanlon of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Edith Hamilton of Anadarko. 
Nine grandchildren and two great-grandchildren also survive. 


Services were held for Mr. Rennie in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pauls Valley on Tuesday, April 20, 1948, and interment was in Mount 
Olivet Cemetery at Pauls Valley. 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF | 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY | 

February 24th, 1949. 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, February 24, 1949, with Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, President, — 
presiding. . 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members” 
present: Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, General W. S. Key, Mrs. Jessie Ri 
Moore, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Hon. George L. Bowman, Hon. Harry 
Campbell, Hon. Redmond S. Cole, Dr. E. E. Dale, Hon. Thomas A. Edwards, © 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Hon. R. M. Mountcastle, Hon. H. L. Muldrow, Hon.” 
Baxter Taylor, and Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary. ! 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that absentee members be 
excused as having good and sufficient reasons for their absence. The 
motion was seconded by Judge Thomas A. Edwards and passed unanimously. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, the President, said: “At this time we will 
have a memorial service dedicated to Judge Thomas H. Doyle. We will 


first have a moment of silent prayer.” i 


The President said: “Judge Doyle was your friend and my friend, 
and he wis interested in the Oklahoma Historical Society. He was willing 
always to do everything in his power to help and aid this Society. I first 
met him at the Democratic Convention in 1908, and from that time on he 
was my friend. He helped me in my work when I was preparing for my 
masters degree and again when I was working on my doctorate. With 
the death of Judge Williams, and the question of the presidency arose, 
it was Judge Doyle who told me to follow the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Society and take my place as president. I have lost a good friend, 
you have lost a good friend, and we shall miss Judge Thomas H. Doyle.” 


Mrs. Jessie Randolph Moore: “When Judge Doyle died, the State of 
Oklahoma lost one of its greatest citizens, and the Oklahoma Historical 
Society one of its greatest friends. 


“Judge Doyle was one of Oklahoma’s best known jurists and early 
statesmen, and no member of Oklahoma’s judiciary achieved greater 
prominence, He was a master in criminal jurisprudence and many of his 
decisions blazed a trail in criminal law in the new State of Oklahoma and 
the United States. A prominent member of the Bar of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts once said to me: ‘Do the people of Oklahoma realize that Judge 
Doyle is one of the most influential jurists in Criminal law in the United 
States; that his opinions are used in all courts and are part of the cur- 
riculum of the Harvard University Law School? 


“My first association with Judge Doyle and the Criminal Court of 
Appeals was in January 1914 when I was employed by the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court and Criminal Court of Appeals as a deputy. During the 
many years I served the Criminal Court of Appeals, as a deputy clerk and 
later as the Clerk, Judge Doyle was my friend. He advised me of many 
things I needed to know to make my work more efficient. The most im- 
portant of his suggestions was that I study law, which I did. Many other 
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acts of kindness followed throughout the years, and Judge Doyle extended 
the same gracious kindness and consideration to every person associated 
with the Criminal Court of Appeals. Judge Doyle was a noble gentleman 
in public and private life. His nobility made him kind and one always 
associated him with everything that was fine. 


“My first association with Judge Doyle as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society was in January, 1920, when 
I was elected a member of the Board. Judge Doyle’s long service as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society has 
been a real contribution to the building of this State institution to its 
present position of usefulness to the State of Oklahoma. His level- headed 
wisdom has enabled us to by-pass many an obstruction and solve many 
problems. He was always one of the members of the Board who repre- 
sented the Historical Society in the Oklahoma Legislature, and, knowing 
the sterling integrity of Judge Doyle and the other members of the Budget 
Committee, we were given what we asked for, since the Committee felt 
assured that the money would be wisely administered. The Oklahoma 
Legislature appropriated one half million dollars to construct the His- 
torical Building as they were confident there would be no graft with 
Judge Doyle, Judge Williams, and other influential members of our Board 
of Directors’ Building Committee at the helm. 


“In closing this personal reminiscence I would leave you this thought: 
Judge Doyle was, above all things, a friend to man, Christ’s definition of 
a Christian, and he has left a friend in every man, woman and child who 
touched his life as he passed this way. 


“We know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

We only know he cannot drift 
Beyond his Father’s care.’ ” 


Mrs. Anna Brosius Korn: “Judge Doyle has just left his home for 
that place of silence that Shakespeare described ‘as the undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveler returns.’ 


“Vincente Villam says: ‘every human being is bound for that destina- 
tion. God in His wisdom has provided different schedules for exit of each 
one and kept them in profound secrecy unless the irreverent hand of man 
intervenes no one knows his time of departure. 


“Judge Doyle was ready for his departure saying: ‘Lord, here am I, 
take me.’ We whose time is yet to come call out to him ‘Hail and fare- 
well, dear friend.’ 


“Judge Doyle was a man of great ability and integrity, an able jurist. 
He served on the Criminal Court of Appeals of Oklahoma for many 
years and opinions that he wrote are engraved upon the statutes of this 
state as testimonies of his knowledge and interpretations of the laws 
of the land. He was a public servant in a broad sense, loyal and sincere 
in his obligations with unselfish devotion to highest principles. He seemed 
to grow in stature with each succeeding year. 


“T have had pleasant relationships with Judge Doyle for forty 
years and more frequent contacts with him the last thirty years in ac- 
tivities of the Democratic Party and as directors of the Historical Society. 
I always found him fair in his analysis of questions affecting the general 
good and in his decisions. 

“The side of Judge Doyle’s nature that appealed to me was his 
Irish wit. He had many stories in his repertoire that seemed to fit 
every occasion, and he liked a good story as well. 


——o— 
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“Judge Doyle was a champion of Statehood and went with a group 
of citizens to see President Theodore Roosevelt in effort to procure state- 
hood for the two territories and were rewarded for their efforts. 


“He went with a committee from the Historical Society on a tour 
of states to obtain plans for construction of this Historical Building which 
is a Memorial shrine to the people of Oklahoma, and a mecca to us who 
serve the Society in good fellowship. 


“He was a charter member and director of the Oklahoma Memorial 
Association and helped to design its seal. 


“Sad Is The Parting.” 
“This life is all good-bye 
There is scarce a day we do not say, 
‘Good-bye’ to some dear friend 
The happiest day, the longest way 
Must each come to an end. 


“Good-byes, the solemn need not be 
Mixed with regretful tears, 

If underneath our feelings rests 
The eternal hope that cheers. 


a a 


“We meet, we greet. we learn to love 

And then we separate. 

The time when we shall reunite is 

Upon the Saviour’s call. We wait.” : 


Hon. R. M. Mountcastle: “In thinking of Judge Doyle, a poem comes 
to my mind which will have to be paraphrased a little because it is 
entitled ‘Soldier, Rest’ and I think it applies to Judge Doyle ‘Jurist, Rest’. 


“Jurist, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Jurist, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 

Morn of toil, nor night of waking.’ ” 


“In truth and in fact, Judge Doyle was a soldier. He fought a coura- 
geous, intelligent and zealous fight for freedom for those charged with 
crime. He recognized that one of the foundations of our Government and 
way of life is that a man is entitled to be tried on whatever the charge, — 
before a jury of his peers and to be given the safeguards that are thrown 
around him by our Constitution. And in that respect at least he was as 
much a soldier in time of peace and in time of domestic turmoil and 
transition as was or is a soldier fighting in his country’s uniform, His ~ 
opinions are a monument to his thinking and he, the pioneer that he was, — 
blazed the trail for a sound judiciary in this State.” 


Judge Redmond S. Cole: “I suppose there are times in the lives of 
all of us when we do not seem able to find the words to properly express 
our feelings. One of my best friends has passed on. I knew Judge Doyle 
intimately for approximately thirty-eight years. The longer I knew him 
the more I liked him. We were very close friends. He was a great jurist, 
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a learned lawyer and a high minded citizen. The State and thi i 
have suffered an irreparable loss.” satin 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards: “Others present have spoken of the great 
public service of Judge Doyle, of his outstanding work in the single state- 
hood movement, of his eminent judicial record on the Criminal Court. of 
Appeals, and of his aid in the building up of this Society. I can not add 
to those eulogies. His efforts in those matters are in our history, and 
have contributed much to the welfare of this State. 


“What I want to say about Judge Doyle is on the personal side. We 
were acquainted for forty years, and, for six years, were closely associated 
as colleagues on the Criminal Court of Appeals. We had our offices next 
door to each other, and were in almost daily contact and conference. He 
was well informed on public questions and world affairs, and had a 
prodigious memory. He could quote freely from the classics, the found- 
ing fathers, and other great men in our national life. He had a wealth 
of stories and anecdotes of incidents and early day characters in the 
State which he could recount with a keen sense of humor. He was a 
Catholic, devoted to his Church, but there was no intolerance or bigotry 
in his makeup. 


“While he had long experience on the Court, having been a member 
since its creation, and was thoroughly familiar with its decisions, yet, in 
conference, while I served with him, he never evinced the slightest indi- 
cation that he felt in anywise superior to, or that his opinions and 
views were more weighty than those of his colleagues. He always believed 
the members of the Court were equals. 


“He was kind, courteous, and considerate. In arguments before the 
Court, on appeals, it often happened that near relatives of those convicted 
would: be present, and to them Judge Doyle was always extremely kind 
and sympathetic. 


“On the ordinary contested points on appeals, on which the Judges 
might differ, he would discuss and aid in working out an agreement, in a 
spirit of give and take. But, on the fundamental constitutional rights of 
an accused person, if he believed that these had been denied or materially 
abridged, he did not waiver. He insisted that these rights must be preserved 
and protected in all circumstances. Many times, in conference, I have 
heard him say, in substance: ‘It is too bad that this case must be re- 
versed, but it clearly appears the defendant here has been denied his 
constitutional rights. This is not a question of guilt or innocence, but a 
question of a fair trial according to the law, and, guilty or innocent, it is 
our duty to see that he has that fair trial.’ 


So.‘ .... Keep the Judges firm, the statesmen pure, 
Till in all lands and through all human story 
The path of duty be the way of glory.’ ” 


Dr. E. BE. Dale: “Because I am a teacher I knew Judge Doyle only in 
my meetings with this Board. I learned to admire him as a very able 
lawyer, a just judge and an honorable Christian gentleman at all times. 
Oklahoma is very much richer because Judge Doyle lived in it and poorer 
because of his passing.” 


Hon. H. L. Muldrow: “I have listened with a great deal of attention 
and respect to the wonderful things you have said about Judge Doyle. 
I want to call attention to one instance in his life that shows his generous 
heart that perhaps some of you are not familiar with. A member of the 
Criminal Court of Appeals completely broke down in health. He was one 
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who gtood high as a brilliant man, as a lawyer and a jurist. He 
had nothing of this world’s goods and for approximately three years Thomas 
Doyle did all the work that would have fallen to this other judge of the 
court and the sick man drew the pay. There is a creed that will lift 
a man to the eternal gods in the great hereafter.” 


General W. S. Key: “My relation with Judge Doyle has been largely 
confined to our mutual service on this Board but for twenty years I felt 
honored to sit around this table meeting with such great souls as his. 


“T have admired his strong convictions and I have most of all admired 
the sometimes aggressive spirit in making his points and I used to wonder 
if Judge Doyle and Judge Williams were not really in their differences 
great friends. I got to know them so well that my admiration increased 
for both of them. I think the last time Judge Williams was reelected to 
the presidency of this Society, Judge Doyle made the nomination, and that 
pleased him very much and pleased the man he nominated even more. 
It emphasized the bigness of his heart and I am happy to join those of 
you who knew him more intimately officially and in his private life, in 
paying him tribute.” 


Judge Baxter Taylor: “There is no state in the world more in- 
teresting than the state of mind. In my acquaintance for many years 
with Judge Doyle he was most interesting as a man. I think Judge Doyle 
is one of the few really superior men produced by this commonwealth. He 
was superior in personality. Personality is that which is indefinable and 
rich is he who has it, poor indeed is he who has it not. So many men who 
are endowed with strong mentality are lacking in personality. The great 
men of our country have not always been men of superior mentality but 
have had that indefinable something which carried them forward as leaders. 
Tom Doyle was that sort of man, delightful to talk with, congenial. 
To me he was especially agreeable. May I say here and you -don’t know 
what my politics are, I never had occasion to disagree with him politically 
in my life. A man of tremendous understanding of the fundamentals of 
government and of political parties in America, who had a vast under- 
standing and knowledge of men, both those in history and those con- 
temporaneous with his life. 


“IT felt just a little jealous here recently. I would not detract from 
any good or worthy man who has passed on but along about the time of 
the passing of Judge Doyle in this community another good man passed 
While in personality I repeat that Doyle towers in my mind as vastly 
superior to this particular man. While a great deal was said in the © 
papers about this kind character, not so much was said about Judge Doyle 
Hditorially one of the papers paid a compliment to one but forgot much 
or omitted much that contributed to what Doyle has done. They forgot 
his efforts in the early days when these people were desirous of statehood: 
he went up to Washington among the leaders. The chairman of the 
committee on statehood was Senator Beveridge from Indiana, Doyle made 
the principle address urging single statehood and it made ‘a tremendous 
impression. By force of his personality it went a long way to achieve 
the common purpose of single statehood.” 


Judge Harry Campbell: “I have been a little r 
talk here because of these wonderful tributes. My feet bee ae with 
Judge Doyle was in 1894, but all down the years I was never intimate 
with him. I never had a case in the Criminal Court of Appeals. I don’t 
remember reading one of his opinions. I know more about him as 
member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
What impressed me was his intense interest in the organization.” ° 
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Dr, Charles Evans: ‘On the death of Judge Doyle we immediately took 
action here and sent a tribute in the name of the Board and in the name 
of the staff in the way of emblems of love. I have gotten in touch with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Martin, the only daughter, and have informed them of 
my desire to write a biographical sketch of Judge Doyle for some future 
issue of Yhe Chronicles of Oklahoma. They accepted my offer and I 
shall go forward and prepare this with great care and love.” 


General W. S. Key made a motion that the Board of Directors request 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Martin to present to this Society, for a place in the 
Hall of Fame Gallery, a portrait of their father, Judge Thomas H. Doyle. 
The motion was seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor and passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn presented to the Board of Directors and the His- 
torical Society the following pictures as a gift from the Daughters of 
Democracy of Oklahoma City: The presentation of the Oklahoma State Flag 
to the National Council of Daughters of 1812; two pictures of Thomas 
Jefferson: Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson and Jefferson’s Civic Creed. 
Hon. George L. Bowman moved that these pictures be accepted. Hon. H. L. 
Muldrow seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Hon, Thomas A. Edwards presented the book, East Tennessee and the Civil 
War, by O. P. Temple. Mrs. Anna B. Korn moved that this gift be accepted. 
Hon. Redmond 8S. Cole seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


General W. S. Key presented a letter written in 1851 from Fort Washita 
by Mrs. M. A. Marcy. Dr. E. E. Dale moved that this letter be accepted 
by the Board and Mrs. Jessie R. Moore seconded the motion which passed 
unanimously. Le 

Hon. H. L. Muldrow presented a biography of the ranking Mason of 
the world, Hon. John Henry Cowles, Sovereign Grand Inspector General 
in Kentucky and Sovereign Grand Commander of THE SUPREME 
COUNCIL (Mother Council of the World) of the Inspectors General Knights 
Commanders of the House of the Temple of Solomon of the Thirty-Third 
Degree of the Ancient and Accepted Rite of Freemasonry of the Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. It was also suggested by 
Mr. Muldrow that Hon. John Henry Cowles be given Honorary Life mem- 
bership in the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mrs. Anna B. Korn made the 
motion that the biography be accepted and that Mr. Cowles be made an 
Honorary Life member. Hon. Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the campaign being carried on by the 
Society for contact with the general public and acquainting the people 
with the Society and its possessions and functions. He introduced the 
News-Letter, which is a new organ of the Society and in presenting the 
list of applicants for membership he reported that the number of new 
applicants far exceeded the number of any other quarter in the history 


of the Society. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for membership: 
LIFE: Paul S. Anderson, Claremore; W. T. Andreskowski, Ryan; Laurence 
E. Beattie, Ardmore; Joseph B. Champion, Ardmore; Charles E. Cook, Jr., 
Cherokee; Curtis B. Cunningham, Clinton; Joe L. Duer, Woodward; Albert 
Haton, Weatherford; Ray H. Lindsay, Pauls Valley; R. Violet Sturgeon, 


Hennessey. 


ANNUAL: FE. R. Abbott, Oklahoma City; Lynn Adams, Oklahoma City; 
Paul V. Annadown, Sulphur; W. D. Baird, Oklahoma City; Willis R. Banker, 
Muskogee; Berle O. Banks, Lawton; Lawrence H. Banks, Lawton; Walter 
J. Baze, Chickasha; J, H. Belvin, Durant; James G. Binkley, Oklahoma City; 
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W. Glenn Bennett, Oklahoma City; Joe Benton, Nocona, Texas; Homer H. 
Bishop, Seminole; Mrs. C. F. Bliss, Jr., Tahlequah; James Bounds, Hugo; 
James J. Boyd, Ardmore; Garnet Brooks, Ardmore; Odell Brooks, Tulsa; 
Carl L. Brundage, Oklahoma City; Ned Burleson, Prague; Mrs. Ferrol E. 
Butts, Covington; W. H. Campbell, Chickasha; George S. Carfield, Still- 
water; Claude C. Chambers, Seminole; Claude M. Cochran, Okemah; Olive 
Cogdill, Chickasha; Nelson L. Cornwell, Coyle; Glenn W. Cosby, Miami; 
Mrs. Edith Coykendall, Arnett; Mrs. Martha B. Cullen, Muskogee; Mrs. 
Dorothy J. Dotson, Norman; Byrd Love Draughon, Marietta; Stanley L. 
Drennan, Los Angeles, Calif.; George M. Dunn, Cherokee; Fred B. Hichling, 
Porum; Ellis N. Fair, Heavener; Mrs. D. H. Fleetwood, Edmond; Phoebe 
Freelin, Anadarko; Jesse M. Gaskin, Tonkawa; Hunice Goble, Stillwater; 
James Robert Graves, Westville; C. M. Griffiths, Miami; Carl H. Guild, Sr., 
Shidler; Georgene Hale, Shawnee; D. S. Harris, Drummond; Daniel G. Hart, 
Caddo; Walter L. Hart, Pauls Valley; Leroy V. Hester, Oklahoma City; 
Wm. L. Hiemstra, Paterson, N. J.; Robert M. C. Hill, McLoud; J. P. Jenkins, 
Washington; Mrs. Joe V. Johnson, Ponca City; H. Dale Jordan, Oklahoma 
City; Frank Kesler, Oklahoma City; Ephriam S. Kilpatrick, Elk City; Mrs. 
Raleigh Kobel, Sallisaw; John S. Lawson, Clayton; Ray Ledbetter, Ponca 
City; Marcel F. Lefebvre, Okmulgee; Elton W. Lehew, Guthrie; Mrs. J. F. 
Lennon, Pawhuska; Mrs. Agnes Leonard, Pawhuska; Bertha Lindsay, 
Earlsboro; William D. McBee, Oklahoma City; David R. McKown, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Orial Jane Mahaffey, Logan; Cora Manley, Norman; Wilmer R. 
Manor, Anadarko; John Frank Martin, Oklahoma City; James C. Matheney, 
Okmulgee; Dewey L. Mathews, Tonkawa; John A. Maupin, Oklahoma City; 
Ralph J. May, Oklahoma City; Edward T. Mayes, Seminole; Edd F. Milligan, 
Geary; Evelyn C. Moore, Granite; Mrs. J. V. L. Morris, Alva; Ethel New- 
berry, Pawhuska; George E. Norvell, Tulsa; Arthur A. Odell, Tulsa; F. 
Keith Oehlschlager, Yale; Pauline A. Payne, Lindsay; Edward N. Pearson, 
Oklahoma City; Charles Pepin, Enid; B. J. Peterson, Hay Springs, Nebr.; 
H. Milt Phillips, Seminole; William Garfield Phillips, Skiatook; Lewis 
Pickens, Canton; Guy M. Pritchard, Cushing; Mrs. Harold Ramsey, Ed- 
mond; I. O. Rambo, Yale; Arthur S. Risser, Blackwell; Ralph W. Robe, 
Tulsa; Matthew S. Robertson, Pawhuska; Elmer C. Robnett, Henryetta; 
George W. Royce, Wilburton; Harold R. Sanders, Stillwater; Mollie Scism, 
Walters; Mrs. Mary E. Seaman, Tulsa; Fred W. Sellers, Mangum; Mrs. John 
Shartel, Oklahoma City; Roger Shields, Yale; S. A. Shirey, Arnett; Ida 
Auchmoody Smith; Oklahoma City; Mrs. Winfield J. Smith, Edmond; Mrs. 
Vera V. Smith, Washington; Joe Allen Stamper, Antlers; Henry O. Stark, 
Oklahoma City; H. L. Stone, Oklahoma City; Esra R. Vornholt, Okarche; 
J. R. Waltrip, Pauls Valley; Finis E. Walker, Lone Wolf; James A. 
Walker, Miami; Gregory R. Waters, Hugo; C. E. Watson, Tulsa; Mrs. 
L. G. West, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Henry O, Williams, Muskogee; H. Clay 
Willis, Fairview; Thomas R. Wilson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Carl §. Wood- 
ward, Edmond; Frank L. Wormington, Miami. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that each be elected and re- 
ceived as members of the Society in the class indicated in the list. Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary stated that the exhibits from the French Merci Car 
were now being prepared for exhibit in the Historical Building. He pointed 
out that the final disposition of these articles had not been determined by | 
the Committee Chairman, Rev. Ray E. Snodgrass of Enid. 


General W. S. Key made a motion that the followin resolution be 
passed by the Board of Directors: = 


Be it resolved by the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
ng! that we believe that the contents of this car from France, presented 
© the State of Oklahoma, hag ffs most rightful place in the historical — 
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building of this State. This building was dedicated for the purpose of 
keeping Oklahoma’s history, and we believe that very careful consideration 
should be given to this proposal before these possessions are sent over the 
State. The Historical Society, as trustees of all the people of the State, 
should have the repository of these articles. 


Hon. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


General W. S. Key stated that the Society had submitted a list of one 
hundred specially selected historical sites, and that Miss Muriel H. Wright 
of the Editorial Department, was now in the preparation of writing a sketch 
of each site indicating the history and value of the particular spots. 
General Key further stated that the Legislature plans to introduce a 
bill appropriating $10,000.00 for the purpose of erecting historical markers 
in the State of Oklahoma, and proposed the following resolution in con- 
nection with these historical markers: 


Be it resolved by the Board of Directors in session, February 24, 1949, 
that we respectfully petition the Legislature to give earnest support to 
House Bill No. 267 relating to the setting up of historical markers at 
points and places where great events have taken place in Oklahoma. 
All States in America with pride in their history have done, and are doing 
this. Oklahoma is as rich in the story of its pioneers and subsequent 
heroes as any other State in the Union. We further respectfully request 
that the proposed Bill No. 267 vest authority in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for ‘the selection of the type and character of the markers to be 
erected. | in| [SRE 


Judge Redmond §S. Cole made a motion that the above resolution be 
adopted. Hon. Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion which passed 
unanimously. 


Dr. E. E. Dale stated that in connection with the historical markers, 
the University of Oklahoma had done much research on historical spots 
in Oklahoma, and had compiled a sketch on each of the spots, together 
with a map showing the location of these historical sites. He reported that 
this material could be made available for use of the project by the His- 
torical Society. 


The President appointed Hon. Thomas J. Harrison and Hon. R. M. 
Mountcastle as a committee to look into the matter of Dwight Mission, and 
determine whether or not it might be purchased by the Historical Society, 
in view of its historical background. 


Hon. Thomas J. Harrison reported that he has been for some time 
interested in the Union Mission located in Mayes County, because of its 
historical significance. This mission is near Fort Gibson Dam and may 
at some future time be accessible for purchase by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. | | foo | 9 FRSA ae PY 


Judge Baxter Taylor placed before the Board the name of T. E. Braniff 
of Oklahoma City as a contributor to the fame of the State of Oklahoma in 
_aerial navigation, and made the motion that Mr. Braniff and his family be 
invited to give to the Society his portrait. Mrs. Anna B, Korn seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


President Harbour presented the name of Dr. W. B. Bizzell, former 
president of Oklahoma University for many years, for a portrait in the 
Society’s gallery. The motion was made by Hon. R. M. Mountcastle that 
the request be made and the motion was seconded by Dr. E. E. Dale and 
passed unanimously. 
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Relative to the placing of the portrait in the galleries of the Historical 
Society it was moved by Judge Baxter Taylor that hereafter only such 
portraits will be given a place that are requested by the Board of Direc- 
tors sitting in regular session. Hon. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the Appropriation Bills for the Oklahoma 
Historical Society presented to the Legislature now in session. The 
Secretary also reported on the Bill now before the Legislature providing 
for a Revolving Fund for the Society to publish pamphlet material, and 
stated that assurance had been given by the Chairman of the Senate and 
House Committees that these Bills would have passage. 


The President reported the need of an addressograph machine for the 
use of the office of the Society. 


General W. S. Key moved that an addressograph machine be pur- 
chased out of the regular funds, if available, but if not, the private funds 
to be used. Dr. E. E. Dale seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported the following gifts had been received: 


An old cedar churn more than one hundred years old and used in the 
Indian Territory by Mrs. Emma Gill Cooper, presented by Mrs. H. B. 
Rowley, Kiowa, Oklahoma; a Spanish sword blade that was plowed up 
on a farm in Alfalfa County in 1899, also a red projectile point found on 
the same location which was the site of a battle that was fought between 
the Spanish and Indians, presented by the Minnesota Historical Society; 
these were first presented to the Minnesota Society by a former resident 
of Oklahoma, Arthur B. Brobst; a Japanese deep sea diving helmet that 
was brought out of a Japanese “Booby Trap Cave” at Yokasuka, Japan in 
1944. This was secured at a great risk by Colby H. Hodges of the U. S. 
Merchant Marines and presented by him to the Society. 


A large oil portrait of Stanley Draper was presented by the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce; also an oil portrait of John De Lano was 
presented by his wife; three photographs, scenes of Oklahoma City in 1889 
were presented by Sidney L. Stine, Toledo, Ohio. 


Hon. George L. Bowman moved that the gifts be accepted and that a 
vote of thanks be sent to the donors. The motion was seconded by Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn and passed unanimously. 


The President stated that a re-election was necessary for the director- 
ship now held by Judge Redmond §8. Cole who was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Robert L. Williams. Judge Harry Campbell moved 
that Judge Cole be re-elected by the Board of Directors. Hon. R. M. Mount- 
castle seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


General W. S. Key moved that Hon. H. L. Muldrow, Hon. R. M. Mount- 
castle, Mrs. Blanche Lucas and Dr. E, E. Dale also be re-elected for 
another term on the Board of Directors. Mrs. Jessie R. Moore seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


The President reported that the Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Society would be held on May 26th, 1949, in Stillwater, and stated that 
under the direction of the Society and Dr. B. B. Chapman of Stillwater, 
everything was being done to make it the best possible meeting. 


The President appointed a committee composed of Hon. George L.. 
Bowman, Mrs, Anna B. Korn and Dr. Evans to select an outstanding 
citizen of Stillwater to make the address at the Annual Meeting. 
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General W. S. Key stated that Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee had 
offered to the Society a valuable Indian painting by one of the best Indian 
artists. Hon. Thomas J. Harrison moved that this picture be accepted. 
Judge Harry Campbell seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made a motion that the sum of $100.00 be 
given over from the Special Fund to the account of Petty Cash. Judge 
Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn stated that plans were now being shaped for the 
Semi-Centennial of Oklahoma and that the Oklahoma Memorial Association, 
as set forth in its State charter, must assist in shaping the program for 
the 1957 celebration. She moved that the Oklahoma Historical Society go 
on record as approving and supporting the Oklahoma Memorial Association 
in its work toward directing the development of the Oklahoma Semi- 
Centennial celebration in 1957, Hon. George L. Bowman seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the Rose Hill farm property owned by the 

Society, and the fact that a bid had been received for the sale of this land. 
He reported that he had written Mr. John Craig of Idabel asking that he 
make an appraisement on this property. It was the opinion of the Board 
of Directors that the matter of placing the property for sale be held in 
abeyance until a letter had been received from Mr. Craig, and until the 
next meeting of the Board on May 26, 1949. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore made a motion that Miss Martha A. Mulholland, 
Chief Clerk pro tempore, be elected as permanent Chief Clerk of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. General W. S. Key seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


Dr. E. E. Dale made the motion that the meeting be adjourned subject 
to call by the President. Hon, R. M. Mountcastle seconded the motion 


which passed unanimously. 
EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


